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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL . 

i 

' Department op the Interior, 

Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., June 1983 . 

N Sir: This manuscript is another fundamental study. It is 
an effort to find out the social backgrounds of college fresh- 
men in 33 colleges for Negro youth located in 17 States. A , 
carefully prepared questionnaire was sent ^ut to some 95 
colleges requesting cooperation. Forty-two presidents ex- 
pressed their willingness to cooperate The colleges which 
did cooperate are listed in table 1 of this study. There were 
2,176 examination forms .returned. 

■The tabulations and the explanations of them are given in 
three parts: Part I is a discussion from a more or less personal 
angle; part II approached the topic from the schools previ- 
ously attended; and part III from the point of view of the 
parents of these children and the educational opportunities 
enjoyed by their parents, and their brothers and sisters. It 
was found that “the typical Negro college freshman is 20 
yeare of age, has a mean psychological score of 76 ; and comes 
from a family of four children, of which one has' already 
graduated from college. His father and mother have, respec- 
tively, 8 and 9 yeare of schooling. During his high-school 
career he read 21 books voluntarily; engaged ih three hobbies 
or interests;, belonged to three oigapixations; and held two 
offices. He comes from a home having a monthly income of 
$95. The home he comes from contains 5 or 6 rooms and 
is occupied by 4 or 5 persons. His .parents have 96 books 
in their home and take two magazines.’' ' - ~~ 

I am quite sure that this is a most suggestive study on a 
topic comparatively -neglected I respectfully recommend 
that it be printed as a bulletin of thi« Office. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

The Secretary' of the Interior. 


A BACKGROUND STUDY OF NEGRO 
- COLLEGE STUDENTS 

INTRODUCTION 
GROWTH OF EDUCATION 

In ancient times education was primarily an individual 
matter and consisted of the simple procedure of passing on to 
the child the limited number of knowledges and skills neces- 
sary for successful participation in primitive adult life. 
With the development of modem civilization and its conse- 
quent multiplicity of things and the increased intricacy of 
life in general the chasm between .childhood and adult life 
became 'widened and more difficult to span. As a result of 
this expansion and growth of civilization education changed 
in the following five important aspects: (1) It became a 
necessity for successful living and participation in society; 

(2) it was desired and demanded by ever increasing numbers; 

(3) the period for its acquirement became longer; (4) its 

field of activity became broader and its processes became 
more intricate; (5) and finally, its organization and adminis- 
tration became unwieldy, rigid, and mechanistic. ■ „ 

Meanwhile, there grew up in many places an erroneous 
conception of “ mass "^education and a slavish worship of the 
“system” with concomitant evils of student mortality,, 
school and social maladjustments, miseducation, vocatio nal 
misfits, and failures. Fields of knowledge were shut up into 
“watertight compartments” called subjects, the mastery of 
. which was considered the end of education rather t^an means 
for the development of students. The child’s education was 
divided into levels (primary, grammar, high-school, college, 
graduate, and professional) which were more or less lacking 
in definite objectives and coordination. In an effort ■ to 
train the children uniformly and symmetrically sight was lost 
of the individual and his varying capacities. 
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NXQRO COLLEGE STUDENTS ^ 

The development of experimental psychology furnished the 
principles and teciuuquee and the coming 0 f the World War 
set the stage for a thorough reorganiLtion and revamping of 
educational theory and practice altng lines which gave 
recognition to the fact of individual differences. Out of 
this reorganization emerged personnel work through which 

* ^ du “?° J n h °I** to out of the condition* just 

described. * J 

t 

Personnel work 

Personnel work is one of the more progressive innovations 
• in American education, and it offers both the remedy and 
, Preventive for many of the ailments with which our educa- 
tional systems are afflicted. Its primary and ultimate aim 
18 to focus all the available knowledge and devices in the 
. various field* of human endeavor and all the factors in thlf 
life of an individual on the task of developing a growing 

wholesome, and functioning personality, satisfying to itself 
and useful to society. . 

PERSONNEL RESEARCH ► 

Characterized by experimentation and the spirit of the 
scientific method at every stage, personnel work naturally 
divides itself into two parts, namely, personnel research and 
pwBonnel administration or service. 

The research phase of personnel assumes the task of col- 
lecting all possible information about students and- other 
facts which may throw light on the consideration of them and 
of presenting them in understandable, usable, and odniino- 
mg form. Lumtatiops of time, money, techniques, and * 

4 «P®cialist«-make it impossible to gather all the information 
known to be desirable m the consideration of any given per- 
sonnj^roblem. However, thert are certain data which 
seem fundamental to effective work in this field and it is to 
the task of collecting Jhem that practical personnel research 
has addressed itself. These date consist of fscts about the 
background of individuals; their sodo-eoonomic status- 
school experience; interests; temperaments; extracurriculum 
actaviries; community and family relationships; personal , 
habits; physical and mental health; and intelligence. 

How few facts are known about students along these lines 
v is manifest to eveiy teacher and administrator. The impor- 
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tanoe of knowing them is emphasised by the realization that 
one's whole ^pjsrQonality is called into action in every experi- 
ence, and that the extent and nature of one’s response to any 
given stimulus is conditioned -by his wbole>life span: his past; 
his present physical, intellectual, and social environment; 
and the aspirations and ambitions he has for the future. 
The more thatf is known, therefore, of the various phases of 
one's life the better may he be guided and aided in the 
furtherance of his rightful purposes. , m 

* y 

PERSONNEL SERVICE . _ 

/ . . .* 

Personnel service or administration is that phase of per- 
sonnel work that puts to use the ^information received 
through personnel research.- When properly conceived and 
administered r personnel service, in b uilding up its techniques * 
and devices, utilises, among other things, both the • 

and methods of psychology, ethics, psychiatry, medicine, 
social sciences, biology f and physical culture and hygiene. v - 
Pereonnel research supplies the fuel while personnel service 
furnishes the machinery for the operation of personnel work. - 
Unless th$ effort expended in gathering information by means 
of scientific research eventuates in an effectively* functioning 
personnel progrim, it is futile. ' f 

Personnel work has already played a large part in bringing 
about a fundamental change in our conception of education. 
Instead of something static, education is now thought of as 
dynamic; in the plioe of a vacuum to be filled, the child's 
mind is an important *p&rt of his personality for which the 
most we can do is to help it habituate itself to change and 
growth. Accordingly 1 , educatieff becomes a cumulative, 
growing, expanding, habituating prooess, beginning at birth 
and continuing as long as life lasts. . 

» . H 

*>’ SPHERE or PERSONNEL WORE 

The- phases of school and college procedure which come 
under personnel work are: (1) Induction of students, includ- - 
ing their recruiting and Selection, admission, registration, \ 
classification, and orientation; (2) student counseling, which 
consists of educational guidance, vocational guidance, coun- 
seling about personal problems, scholastic adjustments, and. 
disciplinary matters; (3) health aervioe, comprising physical 
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* examination at entrance, follow-up and corrective service, 
medical care, and mental hygiene service; (4) extracumculum 
activities^ having to do with the provision of and student 
participation in extracurriculum activities, and finding an( j ’ 
supervising part-time employment for students; (5) student 
accounting, embracing the gathering and presenting -of an 
accurate, comprehensive, and cumulative body of impOTtant 
facts nec&saiy for the guidance of students’ education; and 
(0) placement and follow-up of graduates. * 






PREVIOU8 STUDY 

* ^ 

It was with a view to making a contribution to the subject 

of student personnel that an investigation in this field was 
begyn at Fisk University in 1926 and was continued until 
1929. The purpose of. the study was, on the, one . hand, to 
validate the ad m i ssi on, orientation, and advisoiy procedures 
at Fisk University, and on the other to improve some of the '• 
& techniqdfes employed in student personnel research and ad- 
ministration in general, and to show the possible value .of a 
similar investigation on a more comprehensive scale. The * 
special problem consisted of a study of the relations between j 
certain background factors of Negro college students and 
their subsequent careers in college. The subjects comprised 
450 entering students o^Fisk during the years 1926, 1927, 
and 1928. As*an aid in the construction and refinement of 
the background questionnaire, cooperation was received from 
the presidents of 50 Negro institutions who had the blank 
filled out by their entering students. In addition, personnel 
forms of 80 of the leading institutions of the country were 
studied, and the tentative drafts of the questionnaire were 
submitted to a mimbev^of authorities in the field for their ' 
criticisms and suggestions. . This study has been published * 
and reference will be made to it frequently throughout the 
present report. ' - . 

THE PRESENT 8TUDY 

THE PROBLEM AND PURPOSE 

* 

The present study is dfi^xtension of the HmalW study re- 
ferred to above. It is essentially a, problem in personnel 
reaearc h, and is a national survey of the social, economic, 

1 Callvw, Ambrose. A3«wmotl Study of Negro Codecs Students.. Tesctaen CoIIml 
C olombia University, NtnrTork City. (Contributions to Education, No. 484) Mh 
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^ cultural, academic, and intellectual background of^Jegro 
college students. A description and analysis of these back- 
ground factors will be made; many of them will be correlated 
with each other, especially in relation to certain personal 
characteristics, kind of school attended, and parental occu- 
pation; and an interpretation will be made of some of their 
educational and social implications. ( 

The purpose of this study is to ‘establish criteria andreveal* 
trends with which local schools may compare their Wn stu- 
k dent bodies; and to furnish a body of information which will 
be helpful in establishing and conducting a personnel pro- 
gram and to serve as one of the guides in further reorganizing 
educational theory and practice. 

r • * 

; THE DATA AND* THEIR SOURCES ' J . 

The data consist of facts concerning background factors 
and the psychological scores pf 1,880 Negro college freshmen. 
These data were obtained from 33 colleges for Negro youth, 
located in the following 16 States and the District of Colum- 
bia^ Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware,* Florida, Georgia, Kan- 
sas, 2 Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland,* Mississippi, North Car- 
olina^ Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. The students represented in the schools come from 
, practically every State in the Union. 1 

* THE pROQEDURE 

i Id November 1930 the Uhl ted States Commissioner of 
Education wrote to tl^e presidents of 95 Negro colleges ex- 
. plaining the nature pf the contemplated study and requesting 
their cooperation (see appendix I).‘ Forty-two presidents 
expressed willingness to participate. On the basis of the 
previous study * and with the coojferation of the staff of ' 
the Office of Education a personnel questionnaire was con- 
structed (see appendix II) and sefct to the Negro colleges 
the presidents of which had responded to the Commissioner’s 
, letter. These 42 colleges had an enrollment of approximately 
5,000 freshmeh. One form Was sent for each student. A 
letter from the Assistant Commissioner of Education was 
sent (s?e appendix HI) explaining how to administer the’ 
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questionnaire. The letters and questionnaires were sent 
directly to the instructors whfim the presidents of the colleges 
' delegated to supervise the work. 

In addition to the background questionnaire the 1930 
edition of the American Council on Education psychological 
examination for high-school graduates and college freshmen 
was administered to each Student. These examinations were 
fu rn ished by the American Council on Education and were 
sent out with the other forms. In addition to the letter of 
instruction from the Assistant Commissioner, the manual of. 
instructions accompanying the examination was sent to each 
instructor having charge of the work. Each school was re- 
quested to score the examination and a score sheet was in- 
cluded for recording the scores in the five tests of the examina- 
tion and the gross scores. All schools except one scored the 
examinations before returning them/ 

In most cases the person haying charge of th« study in the 
colleges was the head of the department of education or the 
dean. It is believed that these persons were sufficiently* 
familiar with objective testing and modern^ educational 
procedures to have administered the tests and questionnaires 
in a manner to insure reliability. Since each ATsminat i pn 
was returned, together with the score sheets and the ques- 
.. tionnairea, any apparent errors could be checked and 
corrected, or thrown out. , 

Hollerith cards were then punched for each student repre- 
sented and tabulations made by r unning them through the 
tabulating machine. These tables were then subjected to 
statistical treatment and ^prepared for the report. 

The names of the schools and the number of students 
participating in the study are shown in table 1. 

( ~ NEED OP THE STUDY 

✓ 

There is in evidence the dawn of a new era in Negro educa- 
tion. With the growing popularization of secondary educa- 
tion, with the consequent increase of 'applicants to college, 
and the decrease in available fu^ds, there comes the necessity 
of a more critical evaluation of education on all levels, and 
particularly on the collegiate level. This has required 
greater attention to the wise use of the funds that are avail- 
able and resulted in a growing realization of the need of more 
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objective and comparable facts abb^t Negro students — their 
nature, characteristics, capacities, achievements, interests, 
and ambitions. . v 

It is the purpose of this study to supply this need to some 
&^ent, and to furnish additional information which may be 
of value not only to college administrators and teachers, but 
to elementary- and high-school people as well. It should also 
prove helpful to officials of private- and public-school systems, 
to social workeiB, and to parents and students themselves. 

Table 1. — Name* and addresses of schools and number of students 

participating in study 


iMtitotiona 


Location 


Num- 
ber of 
Ques- 
tion- 
naires 
re- 

turned 


Num- 
ber ex- 
amina- 
tions 
re- 
turned 


Agricultural end Technical Collage i 

Ajootd Agriaritural tod Mechanical CoUe«e >. 


Arkansas State College 

Both one* Oookman College 
MMonkr Co* 

i Normal 


Brick Junior College.... 
Coppin Normal SdhooL 
Fisk University. 


Florida Africnltaral and Mcohaniori College. 

Georgia Normal and Agricultural College 

Houston Junior College 

Howard University Collage of Liberal Arts *. 

Howard University Dental Collage K 

Howard University Medical College » 

Kentucky state Industrial College.. 

Klitnil Oc” 

KnosvfQa I 
Lincoln University. 


Greensboro, N.C 

A loom. Mias 

Pine Btyff, Ark 

Oreeneboro, N.C 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Bricks, N.C 

Baltimore, Md_. 

Nashville, Tenn 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

Albany, Oa 

Houston, Ter 

Washington, D.C.... 


44 

50 

42 

54 

41 

41 

41 

94 

04 

24 

100 

182 


« 

50 

85. 

64 

80 

41 

43 

06 

06 


Meharry^edkal College 

Min* Teaohen College 

Morehouse College 

Morgan College.. 

Philander Smith Collage.... 
Shaw University 


-----do 

FrankJbrt, Ky 

KJttrelLN.O.. 

Knoxville. Tenn. 

yn^Univefeity, Pa. 

Nashville, Tam 

Washington, D.C 

Atlanta, Oa 

Baltimore, Md 


61 

0 

105 

70 




.» AfriooHml and Mocbanfcal Institute.,... 

State Ooueca to Oolond Youth 

State Normal School * 

State Toaeban CoUega. 

Straight Coflaga. — te- 

Afrteul total and Industrial State 


Atlanta, O*-.: 

Normal, Ala. 

DOTor.Dai — 

Fayetteville, N.C 

Montgomery, Ala 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Virginia State CoDeea... 

Virginia Unkm University L 

Western Univerrity 

West Virginia State College l . 


Va. 


Vi. 




120 

21 

76 

18 

70 

26 

46 

81 

156 

87 

14 

86 

144 

165 

105 

81 

186 


7 

64 

73 

0 

104 

70 

58 

m 

63 

78 

18 

60 

48 

44 

81 

166 

66 

14 


180 

106 

81 

101 


TotaL.. 


21800 


3, 168 


Used only random suppling from them coDetM. 
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In approaching the psychological and administrative 
aspects of student personnel in tqrms of the family and 
environmei^d background, it is believed that the* sociological 
implications of the present study will have almost as much 
significance as its educational bearings. 

Although this is a study of a large group of students its 
main justification is that it will assist in better understanding 
the individual. The mass is studied in order to identify 
those students who deviate from the average, either above 
or below. In both casetfHhey need special treatment, which 
they usually fail to get because they are engulfed by or 
buried under the mass. 

Persons of superior minds and talents are too rare to be 
lost, yet hundreds are annually sacrificed through the deaden- 
ing uniformity and the utter disregard or cruel treatment of 
some of our school systems. A scientifically and wisely 
administered personnel program will aid greatly in saving 
some of these superior intellects who border on genius, but 
many of whom are “born to blush unseen.’* 

Such a personnel program will also help to salvage and to 
adjust those individuals who seem to be inferior, and guide 
them into channels and activities in which they can succeed. 
Furthermore, it will tend to level upward the whole m»aa 
and thus assure a better society. 

If colleges and. schools could be persuaded to enter into a 
cooperative personnel program, in which a large span of a 
child’s development would be revealed^ and which would 
show the direction and tendencies of his growth, *"d reflect 
periodically the state of his knowledge, skills, appreciations, 
and ideals in relation to his personality, it would represent a 
forward step in the direction of a larger and more satisfying 
education for our youth. 

If the present study makes any contribution to the attain- 
ment of this goal it will have justified the time and effort 
expended and will have fulfilled its purpose. 


PART I: DESCRIPTIONS OF, AND RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN CERTAIN PERSONAL CHARAC- 
- TERISTICS AND FACTORS 


Pai$ I will concern itself with a description of certain 
general facts having to do with more or less personal factors 
and characteristics of students. The topics to be discussed 
are: A. School and college relations; B. Age and intelli- 
gence of students; C. Scholastic and 'vocational interests 
, and activities; D. Extracurriculum interests and activities; 
E. Time lost froin school; F. Brothers and sisters and their 
education; and Q. Information about parents. 

It is of special interest to administrators of Negro colleges 
to have a general picture of the studeirtq'who come to them: 
Where they come from; the kinds or schools they have 
attended; the proportions who come from various kinds of 
schools and different parts of the country; what influenced 
their choice of a college; their average age and intelligence; 
and the differences in these respects between hoys and girls. 

It is also of value to know what are the scholastic, extra- 
scholastic, and vocational interests of students; and the possi- , 
ble influence of the education of brothers and sisters in con- 
ditioning them for education on a college level. These and 
other similar questions will be answered in this part of the 
study. 

A. SCHOOL AND COLJJBGE RELATIONS | 


KIND or HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 

The kind and geographical location of the high schools 
from which the students of this study graduated are shown 
in figure 1. This information was secured from 716 men and 
1,064 women. Nearly three fourths of the students come 
from Southern high schools, the percent being 73. 

These facts have important implications both for the 
secondary school and the college. First, they indicate that 
nearly three fourths of the Negro college students are coming 
from public schools of the Southern and “Border” jStates, 

i7WM e -a — a 0 
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which suggest* the need of « better understanding and closer 
oooperation between the college and the public higb school. 

d, secondly, they indicate the direct responsibility which 
private colleges still have for the higbechcil prepaA&n of 

t r nt 8t “ dy ‘ show * **‘ 69 percent of 
XoT° P C ^ °° l t8 “ hen ’ “» ^“tee^private 



“tSf/ PriT4te C ° Uege8 ’ ** — the 

The facts revealed in figure 1 are also of special significance 

rated wh* h aptit,u< * e °* the students investi- 

gated, which will be discussed later. 

ft will be noted that the percentages of men and women 

wming from Southern public schools are practically equal 

but m the cas e of students from Northern public schoofcfoe 

Iw Negroes. Ambrow OaUw. Monograph no, 7.) 
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percent of men is almost three times that of women. Women 
surpass the men in their attendance at Southern private 
schools and public schools of the "Border” States by 4.1 and 
6.8 percents, respectively. 

KIND or COLLXOE ATTENDING 

V 

Although private colleges represent 52 percent of the total 
. number participating in the study, they have only 41 percent 
of the students. Public State colleges and normal schools 
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Fioukb X— Number and pmtmt of rtodont* attending public and prlrate ooDegas, by an* 


and city colleges and normal schools furnished 50 percent, 
as shown by figure 2. 

Contrary to the findings Concerning high-school attendance, f ,, 
a larger percent of the men than the women attend private 
colleges, their respective percentages being 50 and 35. 

With the constant improvement of State colleges for- 
Negroes and the gradual growth of city training schools an 
even larger proportion of students may be expected to enroll 
in public schools and colleges than at present. In fact there 
is eridenoe that there has been a tremendous change in the 
proportion of Negro students enrolled in public colleges and i/ 
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negro college students 


17“ . 76 Pe * e,,t 0f U,e »‘»d«nto enrolled in 7» 

colleges were in private colleges.* (Seventy-two pereent we* 

Lnde^r h C? M 1! d 28 P ® rcent public > Cert*inly euch s 
. ..... y , ou ^ ^ * stron * ergument for an increase in the 
“d'mprovemont “ the qualit y ot education offered 
at these publie institutions. 

Some idea of the educational task confronting these 
schools may be gained by reference to the third topic dis- 

A^di^ Part n * UBd * r Intelligence “d Kind of College 

INFLUENCE TO ATTEND COLLEOE 

The motivating factors which influence studenta to attend 
college should be of special significance to both administrators 

“ d TaWe 2 ** num ^>er*and percent of 

students who mentioned certain factors as influencing them 

ft TT. V C6Ueg *’ A ** of possible factors was 
given and each student was asked to check the item which 

most strongly influenced him to come to that particular 
college m preference to others. It is conceded that there is 
an element of subjectivity in these data. Because of the 
subtleness with which such factors operate, one’s opinion or 
memory regarding them may not always be accurate. How- 
ever, since the individual concerned knows more than anyone 

else about the matter, his judgment must be accepted for 
wbat it is worth. 

TABLr ,tUt f eixU Wh ° certain / adore 

<u influencing them to chooee the particu lar collect in# 1 



Vocational or professional 
Superior quality at work attend.. 

Lett expensive 

Con venieno* to tome. 

Influence of relativee or Mas 
To pleaae parents 
Infloeoop ofhJgb-ecbooi 
Sctolanbip granted 

Otherinfluenoee 

VWt at college rereoewiliilia 

Desire totowtihWecSb ** 

Total. 

1 United States. Barren of Sdocatioa. Surrey ot Nero Collwoe and Uni«rrin- w 
pered in the division of hither education. Arthur 1 , Pstn. ***" 

Printing Offloe, 1839 . 884 p. (Bulletin, »M| no. 7 .)' ‘WPm. 
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It will be netted that “vocational interests” and “superior • 
quality of work” rank high eel in percent of students men-' 
tioning them, their respective percentages being 26 and 21. 
It would be of interest to know what relation exists between 
the percent of students of a given college or special group of 
colleges who named vocational interests and superior quality 
of work as the most strongly influencing factors and the 
vocational offerings and accreditation of those schools. 
While this information^ not reported here, the data given 
should be of value to colleges in working out the materials 
and objectives of their- programs of studies and in setting 
and maintaining standards of work. 

Another aid which the information contained in this table 
should give to college executives has to do with their recruit- 
ing procedures. Much time and money might be saved by 
giving more attention to those factors which most greatly 
influence the student in choosing a college and less to the 
ones which apparently have a negligible influence. 


DHAWINQ POWER OP COLLEQE 

The sphere of influence of colleges has definite relations to 
the extent of and methods used in recruiting students. Our . 
data show that approximately 30 percent of the students 
are drawn from sources more than 200 miles from the colleges 
they attend, while nearly a third come from a radius of 
10 miles or lees. A fifth of the students come fifyn distances 
of 100 to 200 miles. 

The drawing power of a college as revealed by the percent 
of its students coming from various distances, among other 
things, is determined by their background factors and the 
strengthbf the appeal which the college makes in terms of these 
factors. Therefore, a detailed study by each college of its 
student body for the purpose of ascertaining the relation of 
its appeal and recruiting procedures to the distances from 
which students come should yield valuable information. 

B. SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE OF 8TUDENT8 

In order to asoertam the scholastic aptitude of ths students 
under investigation, the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examina tion was administered. The scores 
made by students on this test according to age, sex, and kind 
of college attending are shown in figure 3 and tables 3 and 4. 
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AOB AND tCHOUmc AfTITVDI 

That the younger students are decidedly superior to the 
older ones in scholastic aptitude as revealed by the psycho- 
logical scores is evidenced in figure 3. This figure shows the 
total group median, the number of students in each age 
group, their median scores, their ranges, and the percent 
, who received a score above the total grouf> median. 

4>ar shows' the median of the age group it represents and the 
class interval in which the highest and Ip west scores.falL* ' 
The mean ages of the men and women turf, respectively 
20.21 an<J 19.34, the difference being .lightly more than 
1 1 mouths. The group of students studied swuf to ^ . 
.sufficiently representative to warrant the 
the typical Negro student entering college is about 20 yean 
of Ago. Oerberich found in his study of 10,000 Iowa seniors 
the median age of boys to be 18.2 and that for giria, 17.9. 
For both combined the w**^»*n age was 18.* 
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The contrast between the scores of wl» group with thof^ 
of the groups which i mmedi ately preoede and succeed it is in 
most cases pronounced, and the difference between the eoora * 
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of students who are younger than the mean age (20) and those 
who an older ia particularly marked. 

like first two ago groups, 14 and 15, obviously are accel- 
erated students and consequently a higher soon is made by 
t hem . The fact t h a t , they are able to reach the freshman 



yeaf of college at these ages indicates a high degree of scho- 
laatae aptitude. On the other hand students above the age 
<rf 30 may be aaid to be oomidefabty retarded, probably for 
ae^^ y aeone , the most KlaJyoim of which na low degree of 
scholastic aptitude. That there are other reasons operating. 
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however, nefidenoed by the (act that approximately a third 
reached or exceeded the total group median. Thin h 
shown by the fact that the eoores of a few students in the 
21 and 23 age groups fell in the higher class limits. Seven 
students in each of the 21 and 23 age groups reached or ex- 
ceeded the median of the 14 age group, while 5 and 2 students 
of the 22 and 24 age groups, respectively, reached or exceeded 
the 14 age median of 135. 

Contrariwise, not all of the accelerated students are intd- 
1 actually bright, for, as the figure reveals, in every case some 
have scores which fall in the lowest class interval. 

While the data presented here are. valuable in suggesting 
to a student of a given age what his chances of exhibiting a 
certain degree of scholastic aptitude are, the variations noted 
should induce caution in prescribing for students on the basis 
of age alone, for allowance should always be made for indi- 
vidual cases. However, it is believed that the evidence in 
hand is sufficiently conclusive to be of use to oollege officials. 
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8EX AND pCHOLABTIC APTITUDE 

Do Negro college men show a higher degree of scholastic 
aptitude than women* If so, how great is the difference and 
what is its statistical significance? Also, what educational 
* and social implications are involved? 4 The first three ques- 
tions may be answered by reference to table 3. The discus- 
sion in the succeeding section on high-echool failures will at- 
tempt to throw some light on the question of educational and 
social implications. 

Gross scores . — Table 3 shows the gross psychological scores 
made by men and women jn terms of the means and probable 
errors. The small probable errors are particularly to be 
noted, as they indicate a high degree of reliability of the ob- 
tained means. If the sample which we have used of the 
6,000 freshmen studepte enrolled in <more thm 100 Negro 
college^ in 1930 ^ random, it shows that the mean of the men 
would probably not vary more than 4.65; the mean of the 
women would probably not vary more than 3.18; and that of 
the group as a whole not more than 2.68. 

• Th© difference between the means of men and women ie . 
9.1. Ia.thiir a sig nific a n t difference or is it due merely to. 
chance? In order to answer this question the critical ratio 
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between the averages of. the men and women was found. 
According to authorities ' if a critical ratio is three or more 
the difference between the obtained averages of* the two 
groups under consideration is real and significant. The 
probable error of the difference of the means of men and f 
women in the present study is 1.87, and the critical, ratio is * 

4.86. The difference is, therefore, significant, and it may 
tentatively be concluded that Negro college freshman men 
have a higher degree of scholastic aptittide than women as 
measured by~4he American Council on Education psycho- 
logical examination. 

Individual tut scores. — To test further our hypothesis 
concerning, this matter, however, the examination was 
analyzed in order to ascertain the relative standing of men 
and woman in scores made on^&ch component, part of the 
examination. Table 4 gives the results of this analysis. It 
is seen that in every case except one, the artificial language 4 * 
test, the men surpass the women. 

These findings are not in agreement with those of the 
previous personnel study referred to.* In that study the 
women surpass the men in the psychological scores on the 
American Council test, the respective means being 88.00 ± .2 
. -and 60.06 ± .3. There were 76 men and 1 14 women included 
in this study. It is believed that that particular group of 
students was representative of those why enter Fisk Uni- 
versity 4a freshmen,' but that students in the present study 
are more representative of the typical Negro freshman for 
the country at large. 

ThfC^tSngs hero reported do not indicate that Negro 
men in general have a -superior intellect to Negro women, 
but the apparent superiority of the group ini question may 
be explained -by the fact that the 563 men are probably -a 
more highly selected group than is true of the 870 women. 

This theory is borne out by the findings of a previous study/ 

The hypothesis of greater selectivity of men than of women 
students is also supported by the Iowa student personnel 
study.* <. *- . '• 

• MoGwfhr, I. B. -. The Final Admlntotntioo of City School Sjntama. Not Yak, Th* 

MunfM do, It* pp. 9-UX V 

- • Ctlinr, Ambras. Op. eft. ■ V - 7 * 

> Mlnr, Amfaron. S eoapS a y tor N«pm Op. dt. i 

» Offbateh, J. B. Op. du, p. 29. < .. 7* T r » ) ,* " 
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Intelligence of students and kind of college.— For purposes 
of comparison the scores made bj students in the various 
coUeges are shown in figure 4. Since the information 
furnished by the schools participating in the study was* 
considered confidential, the names of the colleges are not 



• Any pmldgn* dali n ii iwl w — Ui w d toM nwD m wflUwtanetMdltapcpraqot. * 

^ . * 

given here, but they are designated by numbers. The 
horizontal line represents the range of the scores made by 
students and the dot represents the median. The extreme 
overlapping of the ranges, despite the constant decrease in 
mediansHs particularly to be noted. 


EDUCATION OF FAUNT8 AND INTKLLIQKlfop OF STUMNTS. 

What relation is- there between the education of parents 
and the intelligence of their children as shown by their 
psychological scores? Do the more intelligent children 
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negro college students 


tend to have parents who have attained a higher educa- 

a^n! eT f “““ tho “ *•>» "» 1«» intelligent? Figure 5 
attempta to answer these questions. Here are ahowrTthe 

of 8 ^ in « ft ttained by the parents of students 
who are represented in each intelligence level. 

ed “ cation L of , both Dio there and fathere fluctuatee 
considerably as the intelligence of their children increases 

EttJr Wd ’ but a definite •— 

The education of the fathereof children whoee scores fall 
Mow 100 shows conaderabtT fluctuation. However, it 

' up *" d , trend at the 100 mark, the median 

of each intelligence level exceeding the one just preceding 

wrapt m the ISO tol»9 group where there is a slightd^p 
of 0.15. The education of mothers also shows great fluctua- 
tons until the 100 mark is reached. It will tonoted tZ 
mothers conastenUy maintain a higher educational level 

of 411 children until the intelligence level 
represented by scores of 160 to 179 is reached; here the edu- 

cation of fathers exceeds that of mothers, as it does for the 
two succeeding groups. 

Another way to determine if the educational level of 
parents actually increases as the intelligence scores of stu- 
dents increase is by ascertaining the median yearn of achool- 

feU ■ of t ^ e p * rente of atudents whose psychological scores 
feU below the group median of 65.08, and the median years 
of schooling of the parents of students whoee psychological 

ZHa^r 0 .?. “ d , abo J e the 8 ro “P median. It was Sind 
t the fathers of 579 students whoee scores were below 

the group median had 7.71 median yearn of schooling; and the 

rf-°f 586 °f *• corresponding group of students had 
7.99 median years of schooling. The fathere of 713 students 
who reached or exceeded the group median in psychological 

S°7M ^d* TlT ’ choolio8 01 936 y* 4 "- “<* Hie mothers 
of 737 students belonging to the same intelligence level had 

a median schooling of 10.01 years. « 

f aU “T 1 H>ow that there is a d&nite relation, 
rfup between the amount of schooling possessed by parents 
and the scholastic aptitude of their children. 
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C. SCHOLASTIC AND VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AND 

ACTIVITIES^ 

The influence of -college admission requirements is indi- 
cated by the facts shown in table 5. The subjects claiming 
the highest Enrollments are, in order of their rank: English, 
history, algebra, plane geometry, Latin, chemistry, and 
civics. These subjects are as a general rule required by 
all the Nemo institutions. Although music, physical edu- 
cation, homfeh, economics, and industrial arts rank relatively 
low in the percent of students taking them, their respective 
ranks, being 9, 12, 15, and 23, they rank high in the number 
of units taken by their registrants. The median number of 
units taken by students in these subjects are: Physical 
education, 3.04; music, 2.23; home economics, 1.89; in- 
dustrial arte, 1.65. 

HIOH-8CHOOL FAILURES 

How well are our American schools succeeding in ac- 
complishing the task they have set for themselves? What 
kind of work is done by students in the subjects they take? 
A partial answer to these questions will be found in figures 
6 and 7, which show the extent that men and women stu- 
dents failed in high^school subjects before they finally 
succeeded in reaching college. Of the 1,880 students under 
investigation, 507, or 27 percent, failed in some subject 
during their high-school careers, according to replies given 
by the students themselves. Thirty-two percent of the 
men failed as against 24 percent of the wonden. The greatest 
relative number of those failing was in maihimifttlcfl, the 
percent being 33. The percents of failing students report- 
ing failures in the other subject fields follow in rank order: 

Languages, 25; English, 18; science, 12; social science, 
9; other, 2. 
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Tabu 5 .— ondpercent of ttudenis taking a given amount of 
' »ork m hxgh-tthool tubjedt tn terms of mediant according to rank 


Phytic*] education. 

Music 

Hittary 

Home economic*.... 
Industrial ar i 


Art. 

Qtonli 
Algebra... 

Otters. 

Mechanical drawing. 
8U*nogr*p‘ 


=3i 


Stenography.. 
Geography. .. 
Agnail tura... 
Physiology to 


gJSSn.:::::::::::::: 

fSSrr'r::::::: 

General i 

TtP*h«- 


cin« 

Commercial arithmetic. 

Trigonometry 

Sociology. 

Solid geometry.. 


Median 

ngmbar 
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1.856 
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870 
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61 
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1*665 

88 
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1.80 
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86 
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16 

L66 
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1,307 
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1.46 

706 
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1.21 
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134 
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330 
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13 
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78 
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81 

.67 
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38 

15 

10 

.86 

346 

13 

16 
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37 
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36 

16 
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1.133 
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11 
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17 
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21 
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33 
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Failures by war.— Figure 6 gives the percent, of the total 
group of 1,880 students who failed in given subject fields, 
by sex, and figure 7 shows the percent of the total number 
of students who failed according to subject fields. 

It is seen from figure 7 that in every case the men have 
a relatively greater number of failures than the women. 
This difference is pronounced in English, languages, and 
mathematics, and is somewhat marked in science. In the 
percent of failing students who failed in given subjects, 
figure 6 ahowB that men again exceed the women in most 
instances. Although a smaller parent of all the women 
(1,129) failed in mathematics, science, and social science, 
than the corresponding percent of men, they lead the men 
slightly in mathematics when -their percentage of failures is 
computed on the basis of the total women who failed (266), 
as shown in figure 6/ This fact can hardly be 
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on the basis of a difference in tho intelligence of these par- 
ticular failing students, for the difference in intelligence of 
•men and women who failed in mathematics is very slight, 




the scores being 73 and 09.28, respectively, while the cor- 
responding scores for science are 87.05 and 51. For social 
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science the scores of the failing men and women are respec- 
tively, 65 and 46.25. 

Failures in relation to intelligence.— Did & larger percent of 
students with low intelligence who entered college fail in 
high-school Subjects than was true of those of higher intel- 
ligence? Table 6 furnishes data on this question. Con- 
trary to findings concerning high-school failures and the ' 
intelligause of students in general, column 18 shows that 
instead of decreasing the average number of high-school - 
failures rf students entering college belonging to the various 
inteMice level, remema n«riy consZTu the p^h“ 
logical score increases.* Also, by observing oolumns 2 to 12 
it is seen that of those who did fail in the various subjects as 
large a percentage of the intellectually superior students 
failed as was true of the supposedly inferior ones. In fact 
column 18 indicates that- with the exception of students in • 
the lowest psychological group the students who belong to 
'the three highest psychological groups have the 'greatest 
average number of failures. 


Another way to analyze the situation is to compare the 
median psychological score of students who failed with the 
corresponding score of those who did not report failures. 
By reference to the last two columns in table 7 it ia Mwn t w 
the median score of the failing students is only 7.^1ow* 
than that of the nonfailing students. 

The, scholastic ^aptitude of students who faded in the 
various subjects is shown in table 7. There is a marked 
difference between the scholastic aptitude of men and women 
who failed in the various subject fields, the men taking the 
lead in every case.. The amount by which the psychological 
scores of men who failed in the various subject fields iagreater 
than those of women who faded in the same subject fields 
rs as follows: English, 32.15; languages, 15; mathematics, 
3.72; science, 36.50; social science, 18.75; other,' 60. The 
difference between the scores 'made by all failing men and 
women is 8.95. Ad these differences except one are greater 
than the difference between the median scores made by the, 
totaltgroup of men and women, whictywaa 7.62. 
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Tabm 7— Ahrfum ptycholoaical tcoree of etudente who foiled in 
certain tubjede, compared with the eeoree of nonfailing ttudenU 
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to yield nibble medton. 


Of the f eiling students who had a psychological score of 
100 or more 50 percent were men, yet the men constituted 
only 48 percent of the total students who made a score as 
high as 100. 
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An important question which irises in the consideration 
of these facts is, Why do these m^n with such relatively high ^ 
scholastic aptitude fail in larger proportion than do the 
women, whose scholastic aptitude is much lower? . 

Among the many reasons that may be advanced, *the 
following two stand out prominently: Firet, there is a lack 
of adjustment between the school, and the interests of boys 
and young men ; second, the school program is better adapted 
to certain characteristics possessed only by girls. 

Another reason which may be advanced is that a larger 
proportion of the men have to work, which prevents their 
meeting the full requirements of the courses they take. Also 
it may be suggested that men devote more time to those 
extracumculum activities which require a great amount of 
time and expenditure of energy than do women, thus, again 
causing them to neglect their studies. In addition it is 
probable that many of these failing men belong to the modern 
group of students who decry high grades, and who would 

rather be mediocre than be dubbed “grinds." Such students 

do not deliberately plan to fail,, but because of the narrow 
scholastic margin which they have, the slightest misfortune ' 

or handicap changes a low average into a failure. Another 

explanation which may be offered is that many men are 

intellectually lazy and indifferent about their intellectual 
advancement. 

The general problem of failure is one which should chal- 
lenge the attention of school and college administrators and 
teachers, as well as parents and students themselves. Be- 
cause of factors which cannot be controlled some .failures 
are inevitable. But that so large a percentage of pupils fail 
indicates a maladjustment which should be given more 
serious consideration than it is receiving. 

Many .of the students reporting here are to be commended 
because of their fortitude in spite of the frequent ill effects 
of failure. Failure, like success, is cumulative. • Constant 
failure produces the opposite of success— shattered morale, 
unsocial attitudes, introverted personality. It is likely to 
plant the seeds of discontent and mental and social disorder. 

In view of these possibilities, therefore, it behooves schooi 
people to look well to their program, and so adjust the means 
that a larger proportion of the students may attain the ends. 
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A closer relation between the objectives of teachers and 
pupils should be sought. The successful at tainm ent of the 
ends of education should be assured to a larger number 
through sel/.motivating agencies. Personnel information 
about students should be placed at the disposal of pupils 
and teachere so that the task to be performed and the pupil's 
ability may not be incompatible; so that the stage may be 
set for success rather than failure. 


anticipated college major 

* i ‘ ' 

In order to ascertain the academic interest of students 
they were asked to indicate the subject in which they planned 
to major. Column 5 of table 8 shows the results of - this 
enquiry. It is seen that the largest percent plan to major 
in education. The two subjects next following are fln glini» 
and home economics. The rank of all subjects mentioned 
in the percent of students anticipating majoring in them is 
shown in column 7. 
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Tarlb 8.— Number, percent, and median peyckologieol score* of etudentt 
u>lio anticipate majoring in rariout college eubjecU, and rank of tvbjectt 
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Academic interest and intelligence. — Column 2 of table 8 
gives the median psychological scores of students who an- 
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tiapato majoring in the various subject*, end column 6 


shows the rank of these subjects. Observe that students 
naming political science rank forthwith a median of 106 
This median is probably not as reliable as the others as 
there are only 11 cases. The medians of the students ' ex- 
pressing a preference for other majors may be seen in the 
table. It is significant to note that education, which ranked 
first in the percent of students naming it as a major ia fif- 
teenth in the median psychological score made by students 
choosing it, the median being only 67.71. 


Because of the close relation which frequently fa 
tween students’ vocational and academic interests their 
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D. EXTRACURRICULUM INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 

Interests end activities of students outside the classroom as 
potent educational agencies are rapidly beooming a subject of 
senous conoeHhsn the part of school people. These activities 
usually fall into three categories: Intellectual, social, and 
economic, under which haiHingpi this topic will be dinniwood. 

INTBLLBCTU'AL INTBRB8T8 AND AOTTVTTTM 

The intellectual interests and activities of students outside 
of classrooms will be shown, their use of the high-school and 
public library, and the books 'and mn gttinai read. 

U»e of library and intelligence of students . — Table 10 shows 
the median psychological scores of students who used the 
high-echool and public library with a given frequency. 
The median aoores of those who used the school library rise 
as the frequency of use increases. The greatest difference 
between men and women is found in the group who do hot 
use the library at all, the difference between the 
scores being 45 in favor of the men. There is a differential of 
3.76 between the men and women who used library 
infrequently, in favor of the women, while for those who used 
it regularly, the men surpass the women with a differential 
of 0.3. 
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the public libraries. Data not shown here reved that H 

peroent of the student* used the high-school library regularly 

rJ^T^T 01 ! 2 ^ 6rCent who ^ public library 
wgulaHy. Thoee who did not use the high-school library^ 

ah represented only 2 percent of the group answering^rtule 
the oonesponding percent for public-library users was 11 
t is likely that the percent who use the public library nofc 
all would decrease if library facilities were available and 
conveniently situated ih the neighborhood. • 

flooi* read daring highrtchool coW— While access to a 
library « an important factor its extent and manner oftse 

exw If* t*****?’ importance. In order to determine the ' 
extent of students hterary background and to judge of their 
interests they were asked to indicate thfc number of books 
they voluntarily read outside of their regular course renS™! 

^ Ligh " 8C ^!° I Careere - Tftb,e 12 ^iows the 
data from this inquiry. Only 17 percent read 50 or more 

***** ® ntare 4 years in high school, while 28 

fewer than It) books. The median for the totid 

f™? TJV theee loW peramtagee may possibly be 

attributed to inadequate library facilities. . 

That the more intelligent students tend to read a hmwr 
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Tabu ll.—Numbf'and percent of ehidente who need the public library 
mth a ffiren frequency, by tex 
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Tabls 12.— Number and percent of etudente who voluntarily read a 
gwen number of books while in high school, by sex 
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Magazines rtad durinfr-fiigh-school career.— Mother index 
of the intellectual interests of students is the number and 
kind of magazines they read. Table 13 showB the number 
and percent of students who read certain kinds of magazines 
during their high-school careers. Magazines whose reading 
matter is largely current events rank first with 74 percent of 
the students reading them. The Literary Digest has the 
largest number of frequencies. Others included Time, Path- 
rxffinder, etc. The popular and fiction group of journals claimed - 
' th® next largest number of readers, the percent being 38. In 
this group are included such magazines as the American, > 
Cosmopolitan, Photoplay, Colliers, and Liberty. Magazines 
having to do with the home and women's interests cam e 
next with 24 percent of the students reading them. Com- 
prising this group were such magazines as Good Housekeep- 
ing, Woman’s Home Companion, Pictorial* Review, and * 
Ladies Home Journal. A miscellaneous group which, dm 
included juvenile magazines claimed 21 percent of the 
readers. The scientific and mechanical group consisting 
of the National Geographic, Popular Mechanics, Science 
and Invention, and Scientific Monthly were read by 19 per- 
cent of the students. Only 246, or 16 percent of the 1,632 
students replying, said they read magazines dealing witt 
life. In' this group were such journals as The Crisis, w 
rity, Southern Workman, and Journal of Negro 
Literary magazines and those purporting to. dea l ' 
public opinion are fourth and third fro m the bottom, 
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their respective percentages being 13 and 5. In these two 
groups are the Atlanta* Monthly, Harpers, Scribners, Mentor, 
Outlook, The Nation, and Forum. Humorous and physical- 
culture $nd outdoor journals are at the .hottom of the list 
with 3 and 2 percent, respectively. 


Tabu 13 . — Number and 
magati net 


S 

umber and percent of etudente who read certain kinde of 
during their high-echool career, in rank order, by sex 
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It will be of interest to know what influence the college 
career will have in chahging the reading tastes of theep. 
, students. In view of the increasing importance of a whole- 
some, progressive, and constructive public opinion in our 
democratic life, the schools have a vital mission to perform 
in creating and directing the literary interest of its students. 
And it is the business of the college tcKknow what those 
interests have been in elementary and/ high school and to 
utitiAe the information for further education and guidance. 

That a larj^r percent of the more intelligent students tend 
to read magazines is shown in table 14. The column giving 
the composite ranks shows that the group of students whose 
psychological scores reached or exceeded the total group 
median (65.08), with one exception, ranked highest in the 
percent who read magazines. Those who made scores of 200 
or more, and between 140 and 159 ranked first and second, 
respectively, while -those whose scores fell between 16Q and 
179, a^d 180 and 199 ranked third and fourth. In column 
8 will be noted the tendency for a larger percent of the 
students with high scores than is true of those with lower 
scores to read literary magazines. 
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n®gbo collbgb students 

SOCIAL ENTKRX8T8 AND ACTIVITI18 


The four extracurriculum activities which will be dis- 
cussed here as bearing on the social aspects of the students’ 
lives are: Membership in organisations, offices held, hobbv 
interests, and travel experience. 7 

Organization mtmbenhip. — Table 15 gives the number end 
percent of students who were members of certain kinds of 
organizations during their high-echool careers. The kinds of 
organizations are listed in the order of rank according to the 
percent of students claiming membership in tlmm 
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Offices held— As in the case of magazines read and member- 
ship in organizations, the men and women hold offices in 
relatively the same proportion as shown by table 16 It is 
significant that so many of the students held one or more 
offices during their high-echool careers. The number is 
1,149, or 61 percent, of the total group. This probably is an 
indication of the recognition of the principle of democracy in 
the schools, and a desire to give everyone a chance to experi- 
ence whatever honor may be attached to holding .office. 

Bobby interests . — That athletic interests are by far the most 
dominant extraclassroom interest of Negro students is 
indicated m table 1 7 . The various activities for which students 
expressed first, second, and third preference are listed. Of t.hA. 
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1,382 students who expressed first preference for some partic- 
ular hobby, 38 percent named athletics. v Of the 1,264 
students n a min g a second choice, 22 percent listed athletics. 
A third preference for some activity was noted by 1,139 
students, 14 percent of these chose athletics. 

Tablb 16 . Number and percent of students who held a given number of 
offices during their high-school career, by vex 
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Women 


Number Percent 
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Reading is next in order of preference with percentages of 
22, 18, and 11 listing it as first, second, and third choice, 
respectively. - 

The invectives of frivolity and ctpriciousness which are 
frequently hurled at modern youth are not borne out by data 
in this table. In general, those hobbies Of a more serious and 
purposive nature have the largest percent of students giving 
them 6s first choice — nqte, for example, the gmaH percent 
.expressing first preference for movies and dancing. It is 
also interesting to note, in this connection, that scientific and 
mechanical construction ranked third in the first preferences 
of the men. 
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Tabu 17. Numb*? and percent of student, who 'oUtimtd interest 
certain kind, of Ubie, while in high **oo?bv*L 



The data presented ifi the section just preceding have 
important implications. First, although extraclassroom in - 
teres ts are rapidly finding a place in the enriched curricu- 
lum 8 and programs of our modern schools, an analysis of the 
detailed data here reveals the inadequacy of extracurriculum 
activities provided by Negro Schools. Probably a more 
even distribution of interests would .be expressed if there 
were a wider variety of activities from which to choose. 
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This hypothesis is substantiated by findings in s previous 
study. 11 1 

Secondly, these data, together with those presented in part 
II concerning this matter, point unmistakably to the value 
of larger schools in providing , more varied and enriched 
offerings. 

JwW Travel experience . — The students comprising the present 
"^ptudy have had rather wide travel experience According to the 
data' at hand. Seventy-one percent have visited large cities 
for a period of 1 week to 3 months', while 77 percent have 
visited rural towns, villages, and farms. Ninety students, or 
5 percent, said they had visited one or more foreign countries. 

Travel is generally considered to be an important factor 
in one's educational development and in the prevention or 
eradication of provincialism. - According to ^he evidence 
here presented these students should have advanced far along 
the road of cultural growth. 

,• • \ 

' ■» WORK FOB SELF-SUPPORT 


The problem of part-time employment of students has been 
a matter of great concern to many colleges for some time. 
The constant rise in the cost of education with a correspond- 
ing increase in the share of this cost which students are 
expected to bear, and the changes in our economic life have 
caused the problem of the working 'student to take on serious 
proportions. • The problem is particularly accentuated in 
Negro colleges. . \ 

Self-support in high school . — Figure 9 and table 18 furnish 
information on this matter as it relates to the group under 
consideration. More than half of the. students said they 
earned part of or all their support while in high school, the 
percent being 52. One third of the girls worked as against 
three fourths of the boys, their respective percentages being 
36 and 76. Figure 9 shows the percent of girls and boys 
who earned a given amount of their support. Note the 
degree to which the percent of women who did neffc earn any 
of their support exceeds the corresponding percent of men. 
The percent of men exceeds that of women markedly in each 
of the other items. 

In order to ascertain what kind of vocational ’experiences 
the students had they were asked to designate the kind of 
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work they did for self-support while in hi gh school. The 
answers shown in table 18 indicate thatMfrercent performed 



Fioom* a-Numbes and panot o t students who earned a (Ivan amount of their sumwt 

while in hJtb school, by so. 

4 

personal and domestic service and 33 percent worked at" 
• ^unskilled joos. ' . 1 

4 <* * * . # t 

• Table 18 — Number and percent of students who did certain binds of 
year tnj^s 'WP** »* kt V h •ehool and during their freshman 
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Sdf-9upport in colUfft . — Sixty percent of the students 
expect to earn pert of or ell their support while in college as 
against 52 percent who earned part of or all their support 'in 
high school. Figure 10 is an analysis of the details con- 
cerning this group of students. 



* Q — O — VUUV Ui G. 

1 to 12 hours f week, 54; 13 to 19 hours a week, 13; and 20 
hours or more, 32. The median number of hours per week 
which all students worked for their support is 11. 

The kind of work performed by these students was pre- 
dominantly personal and domestic snftice, the percent being 
61. The unskilled and miscellaneous group of occupations 
claimed the next largest number, the percent being 22. 
Skilled, clerical, and business occupations follow with the 
respective percentages: 7, 6, and 3. 

A s suming that the majority of students who earn part of 
or all their support while in college do so from necessity, the 
implications which the' foregoing data haye for a program of 
personnel research and service are unequivocal. They 
suggest, first of all, a need of larger funds for the aid of 
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/worthy students who are not able to support themselves. 
Potentially superior students frequently are handicapped and 
are unable to develop to their maximum possibilities because 
of the necessity of working for their self-support. In conse- 
quence, society suffers a great loss. The problem is partic- 
ularij acut* among the men. The extent to which they 
faded m their high-school careeh* may partially be attribu. 
table to the heavy schedule of manual work which they carried. 

The secpnd thing suggested by these facts is the need of a 
wider field from which to select occupations at which students • 
may earn their support. * At present their opportunities are 
argely restricted to personal and domestic service and un- 
skilled occupations. A broadening of this base of occupa- 
tional experience will contribute much toward the later voca- 
tional guidance and adjustment of students. 

E. TIME LOST FROftf 8CHOOL ' 

It is believed that uninterrupted attendance upon school 
is one. of the essentials for academic success. The ektent 
to which students were able to meet this criterion is shown in 
table 19. The students who lost one month or more from 
school constituted 40 percent of the total replying. Doubt- 
less many of these students incurred deficiencies during these 
absences which may later be the causes of serious maladjust- 
ments. An analysis, therefore, should be made of the causes 
of abeqpces and the phases of the given body of knowledge 

to which the student failed to be exposed under the' guidance 

of the teacher. 6 - 

% 

Tails 19 ,— Number and percent of etudenU who loti a given amount of 
time from tchool during their high-school career, by vex 
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F. BROTHERS AND SISTERS AND THEIR EDUCATION 

ColUffe graduation of brother* and sister* and scholastic 
aptitude of student *.— Is there s tendency for high scholastic 
aptitude of students to be associated with college graduation 
of their brothers and sisters? Our data seem to answer this 
quwtion in the affirmative. Assuming that those who did 
not answer the question very probably had no brothers or 
sisters who had graduated horn college, the following are 
the average scores made by the various groups: Those not 
answering, 63.21; none, 66.78; one, 79.58; three, 74.16. 
If those having no brothers or sisters who graduated from 
college are compared with the total group of those who had 
one or more brothers or sisters who are college graduates, the 
respective soores are 66.78 and 75,55, a difference of 8.77 

in favor of those with brothers and sisters who were college 
graduates. 

There are two possible explanations for this difference: 
First, the brothers and sisters with college graduation— who 
are probably older— have exerted an intellectual influence 
on their younger brothers and sisters, which resulted in 
greater familiarity with scholastic matters, and, hence, a 
higher score on the psychological examination. The second 
inference that may be drawn is that the college graduation of 
brothers and sisters indicates a high intelligence of the 
parents, which is transmitted to the children. Whatever 
the cause, the evidence seems to be conclusive that college * 
graduation of brothers and sisters and high scholastic apti- 
tude of students are closely associated. 

G. INFORMATION ABOUT PARENTS 

The relationship of students to parents is a vital factor 
in their school and post-school success. _ In order to ascertain 
facts concerning the domestic relations in the home and to see 
to what extent they varied from the normal relations, students 
were asked to indicate whether or jnot they had a stepfather, 
stepmother, foster parents, or parents who were separated. 

Relation of parents to students .—' Table 20 furnishes data on 
these questions. There were 445 of the students who replied 
in the affirmative to this inquiry. That is, 24 percent 
had sopie parental relation other than the normal. It is 
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^ ruficant to note that of the 445 belonging to this group 33 
poroent said their parents were separated, which is 8 percent 
of the total 1,880 students. 

Important facts such as these should ijo* be overlooked in 
an attempt to administer personnel service tea student body. 
Also their sociological bearing in relation to the responsibility 
of society to assure to itself a balanced proportion of members 
who have the benefit of a normal family background is of 
importance alike to educators, social workers, and statesmen. 

Parents who an deceased.— Some of the difficulties en- 
countered by Negro students pursuing a college education 
are indicated by the fact that the fathers of 27 percent^ the 
students interrogated are deceased. Students whose mothers 
are deceased constitute 16 percent of the group. 

Taaia 20 — Number and peroral of otudonU who ham iUpparonU, fotw 
portnti, and whom parenU am uparatod Jomm 
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PART II : RELATIONSHIP* BETWEEN KIND 
OF SCHOOL ATTENDED AND CERTAIN 
OTHER FACTORS, INTERESTS, 

AND ACTIVITIES ' * ' 


Next to the home the school is probably the most impor- 
tant factor in shaping the life of an individual. The kinds of 
schools one attends are a great determinant of character and 
subsequent success in life. The kinds of teachers one has, 
the nature and soope of the curriculum, the general oiganixa- 
demand administration of the school, and the methods, 
/^dwnces, and points of view uaecl in teaching furnish much 
of the material as well as supply the mold by which person- 
alities are made. And these materials and molds are 
frequently predetermined by the location of the school. 

To ascertain the relationship between the kinds and 
location of schools attended and certain ofow background 
factors, interests, and activities will be' the cobcen^ of this 
part of the report. Some of the • topics to .beytreated are: 
'number and percent of students attending IhW different 
kinds of schools and oollegfe, intelligence of students, 
scholastic and vocational interests and activities, and 
extracurriculum interests and activities. 


A. COLLEGE AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

COLLBOE ATTENDANCE 

Table 21 shows the percent of students who are attending 
private and public colleges, according to the kind of high, 
school from whiph they were graduated. „ A total of 41 per- 
cent are attending private, institutions and 59 pqfcent are 
attending public institutions. The percentages of students 
graduating from each kind of high school who are attending 
private and* public colleges, respectively, are shown in col- 
umns 2 and 3. In the percent of students who go to private 
, colleges, the* northern private schools lead with 62 ^percent. 
The lowest ranking schools in the .relative number of their 
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INFLUENCES TO ATTEND COLLEGE' 

Columns 5 to 15 in table 21 show the percent of students 
from the different kinds of colleges who named certain 
factors which influenced them to. attend a particular college. 
If the northern private and the foreign schools which have 
only 7 and 6 cases, respectively, are disregarded in thiw con- 
nection it is observed that the southern city and southern 
rural schools lead in the percent of students who con- 

venience to home ^ the factor most strongly influencing 
them to attend the college in which they were enrolled. The 
matter of expense is of most concern to students from public 
schools of the “Border” States, northern private, and 
northern city public schools according to our data. • The 
influence of the high-school teacher and visits from college 
representatives seem to be negligible factors in each of the 
groups of schools. 

The southern private, northern rural, and southern city 
public are the three highest ranking groups of schools in the 
percent of students who named superior quality of work 
offered as the factor most influencing them to attend a 
certain college. In the percent of students n aming vocational 
and professional influences, the southern rural schools, 
schools of the “Border” States, and southern city public 
schools are the three highest. 

ELEMENTARY- AJ^D HIGH-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

J 

The kinds of elementary and high schools attended by 'the 
students under investigation are shown in table 22. Column 
4 and the extreme bottom line give a comparison of the 
percents of the total group who attended the various kinds 
of elementary and high schools. Note the close agreement in 
practically eveiy case except two, namely, southern rural 
public and southern private schools. 

Hi{fh school attended, according to elementary school at- 
tended . — Table 22 also shows the extent to which students 
who attended a certain kind of elementary school attended 
the same kind of high school or one of a different kind. Al- 
though there is indicated a general tendency for students to 
attend the same kind of high school as the elementary school 
attended, certain sections of the table show a d efinit e shift in 
several instances. 
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A special feature of this table to be notod is the type of 
change made from elementary to high schooh Some out- 
standing shifts are: 11 percent of the students vtyio attended 
southern city public elementary schools changed to southern 
private high schools; students who changed from northern 
city public elementary schools to southern city public hi gh 
schools represented 12 percent;' southern rural public ele- 
mentary schools sent 33 percent of their students to southern ' 
city public high schools and 23 percent to southern private 
high schools. This is the most marked change place 

in any of the groups, and probably indicates a lack of avail- 
ability of public high-school facilities in the southern rural 
areas and a desire on the part of pupils and parents to secure 
better educational opportunities. 
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Other notable changes are found among pupils of the 
northern elementary school; the southern' private elementary 
school; and the northern private elementary school There 



Border, end Northern States. 
* Percent of ctodenta attending (arelfn school* not included. 


are very few changed made by the students in the “Border” 
States. 

Figure 11 shows the relative percentages of students who 
come from Southern, Northern, and “Border” States, and ’ 
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figure 12 indicates the trend of students who come from' 
public and ^private schools and .colleges. As fch6y progress 
from elementary school to college those attending private 
institutions increase and those attending public institutions 
decrease. 



Ftouu li— Percent of student* who attended public and private school* and adlecea. 
•P*iowtof«t wd < nte a tte n din g iawlgn achooto net Indnded. 

Number of schools attended.— In the section just preceding 
mention was made of the changes from one kind of elementary 
school to another kind of high school. Of equal importance 
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are the changes within a given educational level. Itiagen- 
erally believed that studente are frequently handicapped bv 
having to change schools a number of times. Table 23 
fT® 8 concerning the number of elementary schools 

attended by the subjects of this study. Of the 1,670 who 
replied to this question, more than half had attended more 
than one elementary school. Nearly 7 percent had attended 
form or mole. Two studente each claimed to have attended 
eight and nine schools, respectively. 

Of the 1,818 students who replied, to the question eon- 
ceraii* the number of high schools attended 28 percent had 
attended more than one. Those who attended two amounted 

to 24 percent; the percent of those who attended three or 
more was 4. 

Tablb 23 ^Number and percent of etudenie who attended a given number 
of elementary schools , by sex 
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541 
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6 

.86 

6 

.20 
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.11 
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.11 
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B. 8CHOLASTIC APTITUDE OF 8TUD^4T8 

What influence has environment on the degree of intelli- 
gence one exhibits? What relation have the background 
factors of a student to the scores made on psychological 
examinations? And what variations do we find in responses 

on psychological tests of students who come from different 
kinds of schools? 

Figure 13 furnishes data which throw some light on these 
questions. The kinds of schools are ranked according to 
the psychological scores made by the students attending them 
It will be observed that each kind of school maintains its 
same relative position for both elementary and high schools. 
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Although the median scores tend downward In proceeding 
from the northern city public schools across the graph to 
southern rural public schools, the range in each case is rather 
wide hnd the overlapping is considerable. In each of the 
other groups the scores of a certain percent of the studwits 
exceed the median of the students' from the northern city 
public schools. These individuals should be identified and 
subjected to special treatment in order that they may not 'be 
relegated to the dead level of mediocrity typified by many 
student bodies. 
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Fioxnu IS.— Median psychological soon* of students accord In* to kind of elementary tad 

high schools attended. > 

. ■^°^ ier W to analyze the situation is to compare die 
lands of schools in terms of the scores made by students on 
the various parts of the psychological examination. Table 
24 shows the results of this analysis. Observe that the rank 
of lands of schools changes only slighdy from what it was for 
the gross psychological scores shown in figure 13. The com- 
posite rank of the kinds of schools is as foll&ws: Northern city 
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public school, 1; “Border" State public school, 2;Wthero 
rural public school, 3; southern private school, 4; northern 
priv ate sch ool, 5; southern city public school, 6; and southern 
rural puBKc school, 7. 

The one outstanding fact revealed by these data is the 
increase in the medial) scores made by students observed in 
proceeding from the unimproved schools of the southern rural 
veas to the city schools of the North. 

A recent study 1 showed that there were marked differ- 
ences between secondary schools for Negroes in the various 
States. In most criteria applied it was found that th* 
schools in the urban centers surpassed those in the rural 
areas, and that those in the “Border" States surpassed 
those in the South. Other studies present data which are 
conclusive and unequivocal in their proof of fundamental 
differences between groups of students from different*schools 
and locations. * A 


Taels 24 . Af edian *cor«a mad * m eartotu parts of psy cholog ical exam- 
tnalion according to kind of high school attended 
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The scores made by students according to the colleges 
they are attending, discussed in part I, also attest to the 
possible relationship between the kinds and location of pre- 

> Celtrw, Ambroee. Secondary Education forNt*itx*. Op. dt. / 

•Book. W. F. The InteUifeaoe of HlgbSehool Option. Ch. HL New Tort, The 
Macmillan Go., 1Q2L 
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psrstoiy schools attended and other background factors *nd 
the scholastic aptitude of students. 

That there are decided differences between the abilities of 
groups of students coming from different kinds of schools and 
different sections of the country — or even ‘different parts of ' 
a State — is gradually beginning to be recognized and given 
consideration in the formulation of educational policies and 
educational practices. ^ 

These data suggest the lack* of wisdom ii { having a rigidly 
uniform system of college admissions whose major criterion 
is the accumulation of a given number of high -school units 
in" certain subjects. A more logical and educationally fruit- 
ful procedure, according to the present, as weli as other 
studies, would be to give considerable weight to other factors, 

, such as the* background of students and their demonstrated 
scholastic aptitude as evidenced by psychological tests. 

C. 8CHOLASTIC AND VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AND 

ACTIVITIES 

AMOUNT <Of HIOH-8CHOOL WORK TAKEN 

That college entrance requirements in the colleges studied 
are rather unifprm is evidenced by data shown in table 25 . 
There is close agreement in most cases between the different 
kinds of schools in the number of units of various subjects 
offered by their students for college entrance. The differ- 
ences are seldom more than one half uhit, and in' many cases 
the variations do not exceed one tenth of a unit. 

Attention was called, in the section, just preceding, to the 
necessity for colleges to give consideration to factors other 
than acquirement of high-school units for college entrance. - 
For, as it was shown there, uniformity in unit requirement 
is not a guaranty of uniformity in scholastic aptitude of 
students. 
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Tablb 26 . — Median numUxr unilt in fben tubjtd* taken by SwfwSi. 
according la kind of high takool attended^ 
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Note. — M edieuinftefkocmridmdaiireUibleoQjicxxiimt ofsmeUoambJr afcMee Inrolfid. 
INFLUENCES IN CHOICE OF CABKSh m 

„ The factors which influenced students in their choice of a . 
career represented by the kind of high school ^attended are 
.shown in (able 26. In factors number 1, 2/3, and 4, namely y ' 
des^e to make money, success of friends, advice of friends or 
relatives, and teachers, the northern rural public schools lead 
with the largebt percent of their students naming them.. In 
factor number 6, -desire to serve, there is seen the -definite 
influence of the kind of school attended. Students from 

• i 

southern private and northern private schoolp stood highest - . 
in the percent of their students naming it, their respective 
percentages being 47 and 50. It is interesting to note .that 
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in the northern city public schools, where perhaps leas stress 
is placed on service, a relatively small number of the students 
' named it as an' influencing factor, the percent being 28. 

4< Belief in yoipr ability" was «aiqpd by 65 percent of the 
students from the northern city public schools, giving it first 
ranking place. Public schools of the “ Border" States are 
second in the number of their students mentioning this influ- 
ence, and city public schools of the Southern States are third l 
This gives city pnblic schools of all sections a distinct lead in 
the percent of students naming this important factor as an 
influence in their choice of a career. * 
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In view of the modern practices in educational* aid voca- 
tional guidance found in northern city schools it is surprising 
. to find no students from these schools mentioning factor 

This situation deserves further study. 

# 

# V 

D. EXTRACURRIGULU M INTERESTS AND ACnVITIES 

INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS , 

The relationship between students’ extracumculum inter- 
ests and activities as represented by the kinds and location of 
* schools attended will be the concern of this section of the 
study. The topics to be treated are: Intellectual interests, 

* including use of high school and* public libraries, and number 

' * of books rend; and social interests and activities, comprising 

membership in organizations, offices held, hobbies engaged 
in, prizes and honors won, and cultural experiences. 

Use oj libraries . — That students of northern*- private, 
foreign, and northern city public schools lead all others in 
the use of the public library is evidenced by the data shown 
in figure 14. It is also shown that students of foreign and 
northern private schools or academies lead in the percent of 
students who use the school library. 

These data on the use of the public library support the 
1 inference drawn in part I that the large percent of pupils 

reporting infrequent and no use of the public library indicated 
a probable lack of public-library facilities. 

The fact that southern rural and northern rural and south- 
ern urban communities are lacking in public-library facilities 
• 1 needs no proof to those who ai^ at all familiar .with the situa- 

• tion! And the fact that the use of the public library by 
.. students increases with the increase in facilities indicates 

* • that availability and use are closely associated. 

With the changing philosophy and - practice in modem '* | 
education and the growing emphasis being placed upon col- 
lateral and independent reading by students, it becomes in- 
creasingly necessary that schools a^id co mm unities be pro- \ 
vided with up-to-date library facilities. 

Books read during high-school carter . — In .order ascer- 

ftt t*in the differences between schools in the extent to which 

students actually showed intellectual activity, students who j 
nlttiiwftH to have read a given number of books were classi- 
fied according to the kind of high school they attended. 
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Table 27 shows the median number of books read by students 
according to this classification. . „ 

It will be observe4 th ft t the groups of schools do not main* 
v lain the same relative rank which they held in the percent 
of students who used the libraries, except in the case of for- 
eign schools. In number of books read, students from foreign 
sch^^k first. . 

Neai^ 50 percent of the total group of 1,573 students 
replying voluntarily read fewer than 20 books during their 
entire high-school- casieer, while only 17 percent voluntarily 

read as many as 50 or more. 

* . 

SOCIAL INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 

The extent to which students from the various kinds of 
high schools participated in certain types of extracurriculum 
activities is given in tables 28 and 29. 

Tadlb 27 > — Number and percent of students who read a given median 
number of books according to kind of high school attended 


Kind of high school attended 

Number 
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number 
of books 
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Public school of M Boeder ” State. 
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25.87 

Foreign school. 
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.8 

89.95 

Other eobool 

74 

5 

13.84 

TotaL 
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Membership and offices held in orgamzafions . — Table 28 
shows that the public city schools of the North and those of 
the “Border” States rank first and second in the median 
number of organizations of which their students are mem- 
bers. They also lead, in reverse order, in the median num- 
ber of offices held by their .students. 

These data concerning the northern schools in particular 
indicate that they probably have a more extensive extra- 
curriculum program, or, that participation of Negro students 
in such activities is not restricted as has been generally 
believed. 

• « 
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Tabu 28 . — Median number of organisations of which students were 
members and median number of offices held while in high school 
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1 Too tow cases to yield reliable median. 


Table 29 . — Median number of hobbies in which students engaged while 
in high school, and median number of cultural experiences had according 
to kind of high school attended 


Kind of high school attended 

Median 
number 
of hobbles 

Number 
of oases 

Median 
number 
of experi- 
ences 

Nornnar 
of case# 

1 

% 

1 

1 

4 

ft 

Southern dty public school 

Northern dty public school 

3.4 
3.39 
3.25 
2 25 
3.27 
20 
3.48 
. 225 
232 

804 

157 

105 

23 

237 

8 

254 

3 

81 

5.27 
0.0 
4.87 
5.75 
5.68 
1L 26 
7.61 
5.6 
2 01 

152 

111 

25 

242 

8 

250 

5 

75 

Southern rural public school 

Northern rural public school 

Southern private school or academy 

Northern private school or academy 

Public school of 11 Border ” 8tate. 

Foreign school. Ji ^ 

Other school 

Total 

238 

1,573 

27 

' 1, 785 



Hobbies engaged, in and other cultural experiences . — The 
median number of hobbies in which students engaged during 
their high-school careers as represented by the kind of school 
attended is shown in table 29. The differences between the 
various kinds of schools in this matter are negligible. 

In order to get a measure of the types of things with which 
students had come into contact that might have some cul- 
tural influence they were asked to check certain things which 
they had seen, heard, or experienced. The check list in- 
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eluded the following 18 items: Symphony orchestra, ora- 
torio, grand opera, ocean, art museum, historical or natural 
museum, zoo, building of skyscraper, mining operations, 
operation of steel mill, shipyard, stockyard, cotton field, 
railroad shops, large commercial office, extensive orchard 
cultivation, Yellowstone National Park, others. 

No attempt was made to evaluate these items. But in 
order to obtain some measure of the extensiveness of their 
experiences the number of items checked by each student 
was computed, and the median number of experiences had 
by the entire group of students coming from each kind of 
school was fQund. Table 29 shows the results of this inquiry. 
Students from the northern private schools rank first and 
are followed by those from the northern public city schools, 
their respective medians being 11.25 and 9. Students from 
schools in the 14 Border States” are third, with a median of 
7.51. 

Prizes and honors won.— Prizes and honors won by individ- 
uals are frequently the beginning of self-confidence and are 
the factors which often give motive power and direction to 
one’s life.. It is of interest, therefore, to inquire into the 
possible influence of the kind of school attended in making 
such accomplishments possible for its students. Table 30 
is an approach to this question. It shows the percent of 
students coming from each kind of school who won certain 
kinds of prizes and honors. 


Table 30. — Percent of student* who won. certain prises and honors in 
high school, according to kind of school attended 


j- 

Kind of acbool attended 

Sports 

Music 
and arts 

Literary 
and dra- 
matic 

\ 

Reli- 

gious 

and 

civic 

Scien- 
tific and 
mechan- 
ical 

Number 

of— 

£ 

1 


I 

1 

1 


1 

I 

1 

1 


: | • 









18 

11 

18 

IS 

Boa them city public school v ... 

Northern city public acbool J— 

Southern rural public school-..^- 1 

Northern rural public school 

Southern private school or academy... 

PubliAJchool of " Border " State 

* 

22 

48 

12 

88 

18 

38 

18 

4 

1 

7 
2 
6 

8 
0 

10 

11 

4 

14 

9 

8 

7 

8 

2 

0 

1 

4 

7 

6 

87 

80 

64 

42 

59 

80 

47 

1 

6 

• 4 
7 

5 
2 

6 

* 

23 

18 

44 

21 

25 

11 

88 

■4 

8 

1 

5 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

13 

7 

8 
8 
9 

4 

7 
1 

5 
5 

8 
2 

488 

90 

60 

14 

128 

184 

46 

1 

&5 

8 

2 

4 

1 / 

15 

Total J 

20 

.... 

9 


71 


22 


6 

.... 

892 
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Students were asked to list the prizes or hon6re won during 
their high-school careers. These replies were classified into 
the various fields of activity in which they naturally fell. 
As a result of this classification fire groups of prizes and 
honors were listed as follows: Sports, music and art, literary and 
dramatic, religious and civic, and scientific and mechanical. 

Of the 898 students replying to this inquiry, 71 percent 
received prizes and honors as a result of literary and dramatic 
achievement; 25 percent in sports; 22 percent in religious and 
civic activity; 8 percent in music and art; and A percent in' 
science and mechanics. < 

Observation of the details of the table shows considerable 
variation between the kinds of schools in the percent of their 
students receiving types of prizes and honors. In the field 
of sports students from the northern city public schools lead 
with a percentage of 48 and are' followed by northern rural 
students, whose percentage is 36. In music and art the same 
students lead, but their rank order js reversed. 

In literary and dramatic contests students from the 
southern city public schools lead. Further details may be 
observed by reference to the table. 

The composite rank of the different kinds of schools in 
terms of the percent of their students who won prizes and 
honore in the various , fields of activity are: Southern city 
public, 1; northern rural public, 2; southern rural public, 3; 
southern private, 4; northern city public, and unknown, 5.5; 
“Border” States public, 7. 


PART IIP. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PARENTAL 
{ OCCUPATIONS ANI> CERTAIN OTHER INTER- 
ESTS, ACTIVITIES, AND FACTORS 

* ' # * 

* Occupational status is generally conceded to be one of the 
strodgest /actors in determining the social, economic, and 
cultural level of a people. Also many occupational studies 
show that occupational classes represent si gnifican t differ, 
ences in intelligence or native ability. 1 

Although there are - many elements at work tending to 
prevent as strong a cleavage in certain* instances, between 
the occupational levels of Negroes as is true of the white 
* race in America, nevertheless many differences may be found 
among Njpgroes engaged in different occupations. While 
(lifferences in intelligence are found, they are not always in 
favor of the same occupational group, ^however, as is the 
case among ^whites. For example, according tp a recent 
investigation * as well as the presept study, it was found 
' that contrary to the findings among whites, the clerical 
group * surpassed the professional group .jn the psychological 

• 1 Book, W. F. Op. dt. Oh. X. 

Army mental tests. Washington, D.C., Not. 22,' 1218, p. 0. 

Pressey, 8. L. Ralston, Roth. The Halation of Occupation to Intelligence as It Apt 
pean in the School Children of a Community. Journal of Applied Psychology, r m - m . 
Deoembar 1210. * 

1 C Oliver, Ambrose. A Personnel Study of Negro College Students, Op. dt. 

•* The occupational groups were (armed by the following oomblmflons: (1) Professional— 
Dentist, lawyer, minister, musician, physician, school teacher, trained nuns; (2) Olerical— 
Peatman, railway mall clerk, secretary; (3) Skilled^ Barber, beauty cuUurist, carpenter, 
miner, skilled worker in foctory, skilled mechanic; (4) Badness— Banker, contractor. Insur- 
ance agent, insurance executive, merchant, undertaker, (0) Unskilled— Laborers; (0) Personal 
and 'domestic service— Butler, chauffeur, cook, laundry worker, maid, porter; (7) Panning; 
(8) Miscellaneous— Housekeeper (at borne), other. In this study the '‘clerical group” is 
principally comprised of persons employed In the postal and railway mail service. In ex- 
planation of the apparent superiority of this group over other occupational groups, the fol- 
lowing observation should be made: A large number of Negroes who have partially or fully 
prepared themselyes for professional occupations, having found difficulty in entering upon 
or succeeding in their choeeu line of work, pesrnd the Civil Service examination and entered 
the postal or. railway mall service. This tends to raise the general educational level of this 
clsjp of workers to atekttvely higher status than would be expected, as shown jMSoUan H 
following. Mcceovw, there is a high degree of stability attaohed to the occriHtkm, wbirii 
automatically reacts fovorably on the general eoonomic and social status of th/iodtvlduaU 
thus employed, as revealed In section B of this chapter. The education, therefore, and 
gansral social status of persona engaged In postal and railway mail service is approximately 

equal to that of pnfessfonalSrarkan, the large majority ef whom are feochm. 
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scores made by students whose parents belong to the 
respective occupational classes. 

The purpose of this part of the study is to inquire into the 
relationships ariating between occupational status of parents 
and certain other background factors operating in the life of 
Negro students. The topics with which part III will be 
concerned are: School and college attendance, economic 
status, intelligence of students, scholastic and vocational 
interests and activities; extracurriculum interests and 
activities; brothers and sisters and theif education; work 
for self-support; and education of parents. All these sub- 
jects will be treated in terms of the effect which the parental 
occupation has on thei^ 

' A. COLLEGE AND SCHOOL" ATTENDANCE 

COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

The proportion in which each occupational group is repre- 
sented in the Negro colleges of the country may be inferred 
from data shown in table 31. If tne^miscellaneous occupa- 
tions are excluded it is seen that the unskilled and farming 
gi'oups lead in the percent of the total 1,877 students who 
are attending college, the percent for each being 16. The 
next in order is the skilled group, and the professional group 
ranks fourth. 

Influences to attend a certain college *. — In part I there was 
a general discussion of the factors which students named as 
. infl u encing them to attend the college of their choice, and in 
part if the subject was treated in terms of the apparent 
influence of the kinds and location of schools attended. 
Here we «h*tl attack the question with a view to ascertaining 
the possible relation the parent's occupation has to the 
factors influencing students to attend a given college. 







Tablb 31 . — Number and percent of etudent* att endin g certain kind of 
crtlet*, according to occupation of father 


\J \ 


In table 32 is shown the percent of students belonging to 
each occupational class who named certain factors which 
influenced them to attend the particular college in which 
" they were enrolledT The moist important fact revealed by 
this table is the predominance held by “superior quality of 
work ” and ' Vocational and professional reasons'* as influeno 
^ mg factors “named by the students in each occupational ^1*^ 
More than a fourth of the students in each of five rlnmm 
" named “vocational and professional" influences, while 
* ‘superior quality of work" was named by another fourth in 
three cases and by practically a fifth breach of the others. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the clerical 
group far surpasses all others in the percent of their students 
who named “-superior quality of work" as the factor most 
strongly influencing them to attengj the colleges of their 
choice, 29 percent having named this factor. The business 
and the professional classes follow, with 25 percent of students 
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in each group naming “superior quality of work” as an 
influencing factor. 

More students of the personal and domestic service class 
than of any others named “vocational and professional'” 
influences. The nearest competitors in this^ regard are 
students whose parents are engaged in the skilled ocfcupa- 
- tions, the percentage being 27. . Detailed comparison of the 
different occupational groups in the percent of ' students 
' naming certain factors may be made by further reference to 
the table. 


Table 32. — Number and percent of etudenU mho indicated certain fiutore 
which influenced them to Sttend d certain college, according to parent’ e 
occupation , 



} ■ 
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ELEMENT ARY • AND HIGH-SCHCXtL ATTENDANCE 

Number of schools attended . — Table 33 presents facts re- 
lating to the number of different elementary and hi gh schools 
attended by students according to the occupation of their 
parents. As stated in a correspon ding section in part II the 
frequent change pi school often has a more or less deleterious 
effect on pupils. In order to obtain a measure of extent of 
change by means of which the different occupational levels^ 
could be compared the percent of students belonging to 
each occupational class who said that they had attended a 
given number of elementary and high schools was computed. 
The results of this calculation are shown in the table. 


Table 33. Percent of students who attended certain number of high and 
elementary schools according to father' t occupation 


Number of schools 

, — 

Father's occupation 


Pro- 
te- 
st onaT 

Cleri- 

cal 

Skilled 

Bod- 

Un- 

akilled 

Per- 

sonal 

and 

do- 

mestic) 

Fann- 

in* 

Mb 

cells- 

neous 

Total 

1 

1 

I 

4 

4 

4 

1 

6 

• 

to 

High schools: 

1 peroent.. 

2 do.... 

8 do.... 

4 or more do 

Humber of oases 

eSS 

Elementary schools: 

1 — percent.. 

2 do.... 

3 do.... 

4 or more do.... 

Number of oases 

Rank 

66 

37 

3 

2 

87 

10 

1 

1 

78 

28 

4 

68 

23 

2 

78 

18 

3 

77 

ia 

8 

1 

63 

81 

6 

73 

28 

2 

1 

71 

84 

8 

1 

346 

8 

77 

1 

363 

6 

•“5 

377 

2 

*5 

300 

7 

. 368 
3 

1,816 

40 

S3 

16 

13 

34 

33 

16 

6 

48 

83 

18 

6 

36 

37 
13 
4 

38 

82 

10 

6 

46 

81 

17 

7 

46 

40 

0 

6 

32 

83 

11* 

3 

40 

82 

13 

7 

2S3 

8 

60 

8 

332 

6 

113 

1 

280 

4 

167 

7 

343 

6 

820 
* 2 

1*670 

- mmm+mm 

Composite rank 

8 

1 

6.3 

8.3 

8.5 

8 
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That one single measure might be obtained which would 
make it easy to compare the occupational groups they were 
ranked on the basis of the . percent of students who 
attended 1, 2, 3, and 4 or more schools. XThe ranking was 
done by the following procedure: ThePhigHlst precentage of 
students signifying attendance upon one school only was 
ranked 1 as representing the highest degree of desirability, 
the next highest percentage was ranked 2, and so bn, until all 
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who had attended one school only were ranked. In ranking 
those who attended more than one school the opposite pro- 
cedure was employed, namely, that occupational group which 
had the smallest percent of its students attending 2, 3, or 4 
or more schools was considered to possess the highest position 
of desirability, and consequently was ranked 1; the group 
whose percentage was next above the lowest was ranked 2, 
and so on, until each occupational group was ranked in each 
item, representing the number of schools attended. 

From this procedure the following rankings were obtained 
for the number of high schools attended by the students in 
each occupational class (the smaller numbers representing 
fewer schools attended, and hence a greater degree of desir- 
ability): Clerical, 1; unskilled, 2; miscellaneous, 3; personal 
and domestic service, 4; busine^j, 6; skilled, 6; farming, 7; 
and professional, 8. ' ■ i 

The rankings for the fewest elementary schools attended 
are: Business, 1| miscellaneous, 2; clerical, 3; unskilled, 4;^ 
fanning, 5; skilled, 6; personal and domestic service, 7; and’ 
professional, 8. 

Only two groups m a i n tain the same relative positions for 
both elementary and high schools attended, namely, the 
professional and business groups; both of winch are rather 
low in the scale, theh feepecjjygsrthks being 8 and 6. 

In order to obtain a composite rank for both elementary 
and high-school- attendance combined the composite ranks 
of bach were added and the sums were reranked. On t.hi« 
basis the clerical group is first, followed by the miscellaneous 
group. The others in their rank order are: Business, 3.5; 
un ski l l ed; 3.5; personal and -domestic service 5; farming, 
6.5; skilled, 6.5; and professional, 8. 

..v The accuracy of these rankings was, checked by combining 
the individual ranks of the four items under each kind of 
school and then reran king the summation of these individual 
ranks. The relative positions of the groups r emain the same 
except for the fact that the business and unskilled groups 
both compete for third place aqd the skilled and fanning 
groujfe compete for sixth .place, which meant that the two 
former groups were both assigned the rank of 3.5 and the 
two latter, 6.5. 
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Kinds iff schools attended. — It was shown in part II 
lire kind of school Attended Appeared to have very definite 
relationship to the Achievements and certain other factors of 
students.' The extent to which the children belonging to*the 
different occupational classes are represented in the various 
kinds of elementary and high schools is shown in table 34. 

future of greatest import, perhaps, to be noted in * 
<h» table is the change in the percent of students belonging 
to certain occupational grouse who attend a particular kind 
of elementary school and the same kind of hi gh school. 

For purposes of comparison in cases where the percent of 
students in a given occupational group who attend s given 
Jund of high school is more than the percent attending the 
^ame kind.of elementary school the change will be designated 
"positive"; and if relatively fewer students attend a particu- 
lar kind of high school than attended the same kind of 
elementary School the change will be designated "negative." * 
On thd basis of .this procedure it will be observed that the 
greatest negative change takes place in the southern rural 
public schools. In every occupational group the chaise is 
negative and in most cases of considerable magnitude. fTbe 
differentials in percents of students belonging to various 
occupational classes who attend both public fluntotiiy and 
high school i$ the southern nlral communities range from - 
- aft 7 to -26.34. The personal and domestic service group 
is at the low extremewith only 2.74 percent of the students 
attending southern rural public high schools as against 4.91 
percent who are attending the same kind of elementary' 
school. The group having the highest differential is the 
farmers, 47.10 percent of whose students attended southern 
rural public elementary schools but who dropped to a low 
20.76 percent who attended the same kind - of high school. 
For all groups combined there is a negative differential of 
9.58 percent.' 

The only other' negative change is found in the northern 
.city public schools.' This change, however, is quite negli- 
gible, amounting* to only 0.30 percent for all occupational 
groupe combined. The greatest negative change in this 
group of schools takes place in the professional thus, 11.57 , 
percent of whoee Rodents attend city elementary public 
schools in the North as against 7.81 percent who attend city 





Tablb 34 . — Percent of siudsnU who atUndod cortain kinds 'of, high and 
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public high schools in the same section. There Is also a 
slight negative change here in the skilled, business, and 
• miscellaneous occupational groups. 

The most pronounced positive change fo^ all groups com- 
< bined is in the southern private schools or academies, the 
differential being, + 179 percent. The differentials in the 
percent of students belonging to various occupational groups 
who attended both southern private elementary schools and 
southern private high schools range from +4.45 to + 16.46. 
The personal and domestic workers furnish the low differ- 
ential here, the respective percents of their children atteud- 
,'ing southern private elementary apd high schools being 9.28 
and 13.73, while the farmers are again m the lead, fu rnishing 
the high differential with 5.07 percent of their children having 
attended southern private elementary schools as against 
21.53 percent attending the same kind of hig h school* 

In the consideration Of the changes tidring place in the 
southern rural public schools and the southern private schools 
the most notable feature to be observed is the fact that, in 
eve?y occupational group the changes are respectively nega- " 
tive and -positive; that is, each occupational - class sent a 
smaller percent of its children to high schools in the southern 
rural areas than* it sent to elementary schools in the same 
Election. Conversely, every occupational class sent a larger 
percent of its children to southern private high schools than 
it sent to southern private elementary schools.* The educa- 
tional and social implications of these facts will be discussed 
later. , - 

F urther analysis of table 34 shows that for the southern city 
public schools the greatest positive change took place in the 
farming group, with a differential of +5.66 percent; while 
the most marked negative change took place in the personal 
and domestic service . class, the differential being -5.19. 
In the northern city public schools the fanning group .leads 
in positive differentials, with +2.44 percent;, and the pro- 
fessional class is ahead in differentials of a negative character, 
the percent being -3.76. The public schools 6f-the Border 
States show the highest positive differential for children of 
farmers with a percent of +3.44. The only negative differ- 
ential in these groups of schools is yielded by the unskilled 
group, it being the negligible percent of —0.10. 
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The data in this table suggest several inferences of con- 
siderable consequence: In the first place, there is veiy obvious 
in every locality an insistent urge on the part of tiie Negro 
parents for better educational opportunities * foi^ their* 
children. It is vividly revealed by the changes found in the 
farming group and in the southern 'rural schools for all 
* groups. • . 

The second inference to which these data point with con- 
siderable conclusiveness is the lack of availability of secondary 
school facilities for Negroes iSf m^ny sections of the Sobth 
' and particularly in the rural areas. This lack is revealed in 
a recent study 4 which shows the number of counties with.no 
high-school facilities and those having no 4-year hi gh schools 
for-AJegroes; also by atetUdy of the relation between the 
popularization .of secondary education and the availability 
of high-school facilities. , 

"The present study, by approaching the question from 
another angle confirm^ the conclusion of a *former study 
regarding lack of .availability of high-echbol facilities for 
Negroes. < The manner in which the question will be ap- 
proached here will be to ascertain what kinds of*high schools 
absorb the students who are lost by another kind of high 
school as shown by negative differentials. If these losses 
are rather consistently absorbed by schools' which either are 
better or which the parents consider better, our hypothesis 
may be considered to have been substantiated. (Findings 
in the National Survey of Secondary Education for Negroes 
previously referred to, and facts presented 1 in part II of this 
study prove that schools of different kinds and localities vary 
*in effectiveness of program as shown by the general criteria 
applied.) 

By Observing table 34 it is seen that the children of farm- 
ers* who are lost by the southern rural public schools are 
absorbed by the • schools of the Border States, southern 
private schools, and southern city ’public schools. The per- 
sonal ind domestic service group had a negative change in 
. ’ the southern rural and southern city public schools, but had 
gains in the northern city, southern private, and Border 
State schools. Most # of the children of unskilled workers 
. lost to the southern rural schools were absorbed by southern 

‘Ottiver, Ambrooo. Secondary Edition for Negroes. Op. dt. 
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>; 8ch °°lfl; “ w the case for the business group. The 

skilled workers, in changing their children from southern 
rural schools to others send them predominantly to southern 
city, ^southern private, and Border State schools. The 
c enchl grotip lost students between the elementaiy and high 
schools m the southern rural communities, and in the south- 
ern cities but gained m th,e southern private and Border 
States schools. The clerical group is the only occupational 

schools 1 Wag ^ 9t l Udente enroUed ® southern rural high 

The decreases in the professional class, most of which were 

m k „ the i: ^ l { th6m rural ftnd northern tity schools are 
rgely absorbed by southern private schools, although slight 
increases may also -be f^und in northern rural public schools 

States™ 8ChOOI8, PUbliC 86110018 ° f the Borde,! 

This array of evidence seems to be conclusive in substan- 
tiatrng the theory that, in general, changes in the percent of 
students belonging to the various occupational groups which 
are represented m the different kinds of communities are due 
tu a i a c k of secondary school facilities for Negroes and a 
.^tmmmation on the part of parents to seek better educa- 
tion^ opportunities; In the Biennial Survey of Education « 
it wasV shown that the greatest migration of Negroes took 

place in States and localities where educational facilities for 
iNegroes were meager. 

The final feature of table 34 to which attention is directed 

the ® xten 1 t ° f Ration taking place within the various 
occupational class!! This is an important factor in the 
ackground of students, the educational implications of which 
should receive greater consideration. 

B. ECONOMIC 8TATU8 OP PARENT8 

The economic statue of families from which students come ' 
Z PT eb ? m *° be an element of real importance when 
. uenqjng background factors are considered in their 
relation to subsequent school experience and. other achieve- 
ments. Book 8 mund positive relationships between certain * 

8t ^*' 0ffloeo,Kdac&,lon - BlennW Survey of Education In tbSunltod 8Ut« 
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phases of economic status of families and the intelligence of 
students. Other investigators also have found favorable 
relationships,, between economic status of families and school 
achievement of students. 7 

While in the present study correlations were not obtained 
between economic status of families and scholastic ^aptitude 
of students, certain of sjich factors were related to the occu- 
pation,^ parents, which, in turn, was correlated with the 
scholastic aptitude of students. Table 35 furnishes data 
concerning three of these factors, namely, home ownership, 
ownership of additional property, and monthly income of 
families. 


Table 35— Number ajtd percent of students whose parents own their 
own homes, have additional property, and have a given median income, 
according to father s occupation ' 


Father's occupation 

Parents own 
home 

Parents have 
additional 
property 

Monthly in- 
come of family 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Median 

1 

* 

# 

t 

4 

t 

• 

7 

Professional ___ 

Clerical 

Business 

Miscellaneous. * 

Skilled ! . 

200 

06 

112 

274 

180 

126 

187 

200 

85 
83 
03 
78 
73 
71 
68 
• 81 

144 

39 

82 

176 

127 

70 

06 

130 

66 

57 

73 

64 

63 

47 

37 

54 

212 

103 
308 
232 
172 
281 
« 232 

1161.41 
163.01 
131.36 
106.73 
90. 11 
88. 76 
85.07 
63.50 

Personal and domestic 

Unskilled 

* Fanning 

* Total 

1,361 

78 

872 

63 

1,589 

04.72 
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HOME OWNERSHIP 


- Of the 1,755 students replying concerning home owner- 
ship, 1)361, or 78 percent, said their parents owned or were 
buying their hofieg) This is considerably above the average 
for the country a*T a whole, the 1M0 census reporting that 
47 percent of all families own ifomes.'* pome ownership' 
is an important index of the stability and general social 
outlook of a family and bespeaks an industiy and a per- 
severance which are valuable assets to students, both as a 
personal poss ession and as a family, trait. . The rank order 

* Pressey, S.^L., cnd-Balston, Ruth. Oprdt.i ' * * 

•The 1930 census indicates that 23.0 percent / all Negro families of the oountry own their 
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of the different occupational groups in the percent of parents 
belonging to them who own 9 r are buying their homes fellows: 
Business, 1; professional, 2 $ clerical, 3; farming, 4; miscel- 
laneous, 5; skilled, b; personal and domestic service, 7; and * 
unskilled, 8. 

ADDITIONAL PROPERTY 

Table 35 also gives the percent of students who said their 
parepts own additional property. Fifty-three percent of 
the students belong to this group. Detailed percentage® for 

each Occupational class are shown in the table. 

*6 * , * 

FAMILY INCOME 

* ** 

Perhaps the most potent factor in determining the econo- • * 
mic status of a family is its income; and within certain limits 
it seems definitely: to affect the cultural status of the family 
fend the- intellectual status of the children.* 

Table 35 t$hows the median monthly income of the families 
represented by students in the present study, according to 
occupational groups., The data were secured by listing 11 
classes of monthly incomes, for example, (1), $50 monthly or 
l$ss\(2),-$51 to $75 monthly, and so on to more than $300, 
monthly. Students were asked to Check the one item best 
representing the total income of their f amilies during the 
*’ previous year (1929). They werAtpld, to guess if they did 
not .know exactly. They were also told to combine the 
incomes of the breadwinner and housekeeper if both Were 
working, as well as income from other sources. 

The results show a median monthly income of $94.72 for 
all occupational classes combined. The median income of 
families belonging to each occupational class in rank order 
i® shown in the table. Nearly a fifth of the students come 
from families having a monthly income of only $50 or less; 
more than half of the families represented have a monthly 
income of less than ^100; while only 15 percent have an in- 
come of more than $200 a month. 

A noticeable feature about these data is the low ranking 
position of the farming’ group. The ‘incomes of the pro- 
fessional, cleri cal, and , business groups are more than twice 

^ • Book, W. P. Op. dt., p. 211 • . 

Counts, O. 8. The Selective Character o I the American High School, University o I 
Chicago Press, 1923.. 

'Presets. L. Op. ct. 
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as great as is the income of the farmers, whose median in- 
come is $31.22 below the total median. 

A more significant fact than the one mentioned, however, 
is the relatively low incomes of the families in all the groups. 

That Negro students, Whose parents have an economic 
background represented by so 16w a range of monthly in- 
come as $63.50 to $16-1.41, manage to enroll and, remain in 
collegers one of the enigmas in tpp Negro’s., progress. That ' 
students find it necessary to attempt to pursue their college 
education on so narrow a margin |f subsistence presents , 
problems which would tax -the skill and knowledge possessed 
by the most effectively Organized and administered oerson- 
nel department. One can well imagine, therefore>what 
damage is done’ the educational growth of students where no ' ' 
.such assistance is provided, as is the -case in most Negro- 

institutions. ’ ^ 

\* 

RATIO OF ROOMS TO OCQCPANT8 OF HOME 

** . $>f ' | 

Another index of economic status is the ratio of rooms to 
occupants of -a home. How many* rooms does the average* ^ 
home in each of the occupational classes possess; and how 
many persons occupy these rooms? Students were asktd 
*' the number of rooms in their homes and the number of 
persons who lived in their homes the previous y^ar '(1929). 
Tabla 36 shows the answers to these questions ip terms of 
central tendency. , Those answering numbered 1,813. -J* 
j ‘ Number of rooms in home . — The occupational groups are 
listed in rank order represented -by the median number of 
rooms.. in the homes according to the various occupational 
classes. The differences between the groups are . negligible 
in most cases. ‘Two hundred and. fifty-one students, or 
14 percent, live in home^, having 9 or more rooms, while 65, 
or 4 percent, live in homes with only 3 rooms, ’ 

Number of persons in honie . — Table 36 also shows the num- 
ber of persons occupying the homes from which students come 
as answered by. 1,780 students. The median for the 'entire 
group is between 4 and 5 persons. * The differences between C 
the various groups are even less here than in the number of 
fooms ip the homes. Those coming from homes 'with 9 or 
more occupants represented 11 percent of the total, while 
27 percent are from homes with 3 or fewer occupants. 
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Tablb 36 .— Median number of rooms in home and median number 
persons occupying home , according^ to parent’s occupation 


Parent '8 occupation 


Professional 
Clerical 
Skilled 
Business 
Unskilled 
Personal and doi 

Farm! of 

Other 



Total 

Number replying. 


Table 37. Percent of students whose parents possess .< certain modem 
convenience t according to Jather\s occupation 
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From the facts here shown it is obvious that many- families 
whence . Negrh college -students come live in overcrowded 
homee. The importance of adequate living quartern and its 
effect on the study habits and general disposition of high- 
school students canpqt be overemphasized. • Id-light of this 
fact the data here presented have some bearing on the nature 
of the intellectual equipment and personality which Negro 
students bring to college^and suggest ce^ain definite tasks 
for a personnel program. 

- ^ MODERN CONVENIENCES 

The kind of house in which> the families- of Negro college 
students live and the modem conveniences possessed by them 
are shown in table 37, in terms of percent of students mention- 
ing them.> . - w \ - * 


Modern conveniences 
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In determining the rank of the various occupational grouO 
N the same procedure as was described in the sections just 
preceding was followed here, namely, the occupational class 
with the highest percentage of families possessing a given con- 
venience or type of house was ranked 1 , the occupational class 
possessing the next highest percentage was ranked_2, and so 
on. In the case of “frame house”, however, the opposite* 
method was followed — the highest degree of desirability 
being represented by the lowest percent. - Apartment resi- 
dency was excluded in this ranking. 

The table shows that the clerical group ranks first in 7 of 
the 10 items, second in 2, and fourth in 1. Some consistency * 
is shown in the skilled class, which has sixth, place in 6 of f the 
items and seventh in 2 ; the unskilled'group has seventh place 
in 6 items and sixth place in 3 ; while the farmers rank eighth 
in all items except one in #hich they are seventh. 

In order to obtain an index which would measure'* all the 
items combined, the composite ranks were computed. The 
occupational groups follow, ranked in descending order in 
terms of the highest percentage of families possessing the 
various mddem convenience^; the sums of the individual 
ranks are also shown: Clerical, 15; professional, 33; personal 
and domestic service,* 34; business, 35; miscellaneous, 38 J 
skilled,, 57; unskilled, 6$; farming, 79 

The pbssessioil of many of these conveniences is essential > 
to health and the' development of that type of refinement 
and social demeanor demanded -in, modern society.' It 
should be a subject,, therefore, of real concern, not only to 

educators and social workers, but to statesmen as well. 

* * 

% • ' * 

C. INTELLIGENCE OF 'llTU DENTS 

Im part II the , intelligence of, students was’ analysed in 
• terms bf the land of school aqd commupity from which they 
came. The present section is an approach „tp -dm^problem 
, from a more detailed analysis— a comparator of tlfe 
intelligencer of students in tenns of their pafentaiWcupations 
and tfieir education. . 
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OCCUPATIONS OP >ARENT8 AND INTELUOEl$CK»Or STUDENTS 

Tho intelligence of students belonging to each occupational 
class is shown in figure 15 in terms of mean psychological 
scores. It is seen that the clerical group leads when con- 
sidered on the basis of both father’s and mother’s occupa- 
tions with mean scores of 104.36 and 115.90, respectively. 
The professional group is next with scores of 90.56 and 89.49, 
respectively, on paternaj and maternal occupations. 
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Fioue* 16. Psychological scon of students According to fathers' and mother*' occupations.* 
• Wherever “median" la used In this figure the word “ mean " should be ■mhti rr ^ 

The students whose niothen* belong , to the clerical and 
business groups have a higher score than the students whose 
fathers belong- to those same groups. 10 In each of the other 
occupational classed, however, students whose fathers are 
following a given occupatidn have a higher intelligence than 
those whose mothers f^Uow the same occupations. Be/orto 
any assumptions can be made concerning the, apparent lower 
intelligence of mothers than fathers who are engagetkin 
fanning, unsk illed and skilled occupations, more ahouldhe 

“ Probably not significant because of the small number of ~*-frriT 
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known of other factors which may operate to effect the dif- 
ferences^ound in the intelligence of the students. 

Figure 15 shows not only the trend in the mean scores of 
difTeiynt occupational classes, but also indicates the range 
- & e overlapping of scores. For example, although the 
mean intelligence of students whose mothers are engaged in 
skilled occupations is lower than that of students whose 
fathers are engaged in those occupations, there were some' 
students in the mothers’ group who made scores much higher 
than the highest in the fathers’ group. The only case where 
an occupational group with a mean lower than the preceding 
group does not have some students who reach or exceed the 
highest score made in the preceding group is in the case of 
the'faftmer. J * 

Distribution of intelligence among occupational groups . — A 
. question of considerable importance from a soqiologic^ as . 
well as an educational point of view is the extent to. which 
the occupational classes jfossess students of the highest and 
lowest intelligence. Table 38 contains data which answer 
this question. „ • • 

Column 3 shows the percent of students in each occupa- 
tional class reaching or exceeding the mean of the entire 
group (76.01). The clerical group is far in advance of all 
the bthere in this regard with a percentage of 75. The.pro- 
fessipnal group follows with 58 percent. The two groups 
having relatively tjjre fewest students who reached or ex- 
ceeded the group mean are the' skilled and farming, £he - 
respective percentages being 38 and 22. 

In order to make a moqp rigid selection of the groups hav- • 
ing the highest peroent of superior students the percent 
making a score of 100 or more was calculated. Column 4 t 
shows these results. Again the clerical group is ahead with 
44 percent' of its students who made a score of 100 or more. . 
The professional group is also second again with a percentage 
of 37; while the skilled and farming groups trail in their ' 
former respective order with percentages of 24 and 10. 

Of equal importance as. the foregoing factor is the absence 
of students with low intelligence from an occupational gropp. 
Coluipn 5 of table 38 shows that the occupational claga hav- 
ing the fewest students who made a score of 50 or less is the 
a clerical group with a percentage* of.‘ 14. The next smallest 
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percentage (28) is represented in th e-business group. The 
professional class is fourth in this factor, while the same two 
groups remain at the bottom as in the two former instances, 
with the following percentages: SyWf42; and fanning, 61 ! 

Table 38 — Percent of tludmlt reaching or exceeding group mean :ho*e 
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It is interesting to note that when the occupational classes 
are compared on the basis of the presence of superior students 
and absence of inferior odes (by composite ranks) they 
maintain the same Fe!5Th4 ranking as’ when they were com- 
pared on the basis of central tendency, except in the case of 
the business and personal and domestic service groups. 


D. SCHOLASTIC? AND VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AND 

• ACTIVITIES 

ANTICIPATED COLLEGE MAJOR 

* In part I t^e college subject in which students expressed a 

* desire to major was considered in relation to intelligence; in 
part II the same topic was treated on the basis of the kind 
and location of high school attended. In this section tfce 
subject wilT be discussed in terms of the father’s occupation. 

Table 39 indicates that 82, or 5 percent, of all the students 
*• wish ma i° r to agriculture; of this number 43 belong to the 
farming group, which is 16 percent of all students whose 
fathers are farmers. The business group leads in the per- 
cent of students expressing preference for ancient languages 
as a major, with 3 percent. Onjy 20, or 1 percent, of the 
total 1,880 students mentioned this as a desired major. * 
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The following subject-matter fieMa were mentioned in each 
case as posable college majors by fewer than 20 students, 
and in three cases as few as 1, 3 f and 5: Architecture, art, 
botany, geology, journalism, library science, political science, 
philosophy, psychology,, physics, religion, speech or expres- 
sion, and zoology. , The percent of studtnps choosing these 
subjects ranged from 0.05 to 1. Education, which is the 
most popular subject, is mentioned by 275, or 15 percent, of 
the students. Because of the small number of cases no 
attempt will be made to analyze them on the basis of occu-‘ 
pational classes. 

Tablx 39. .\ u mber and percent of stuiienU vho plan to major in a ffiren 

fin bjed - matter field, according to falher't occupation 
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Tablk 39 — Number and percent of Undent* icho plan to major in a given 
tubjeci -matter field, according to falker’t occupation — Continued 
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Tablb 


Perceki of students expressing preference for 
^ # turn, according to occupation of parents 
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A feature in this table of special interest, however, is the 
lai^e percentage of students of the unskilled and fanning 
groups who- planned to major in education. ‘ The total num- 
ber of students from these two groups having such an antici- 
pation was 103, or 37 percent, of all who named education as 
a major. This is a larger ratio than all, the students of these 
two occupational classes bear to the total 1,880 students, 
their representation being only 31 percent. , 

If we assume that these students are to become teachers, 

. this preponderance of entrants rdto the profession from 
economic strata whose intelligence ramrihg is relatively low, 
unless these particular individuals are\he highest ranking 
students in their respective groups— which is improbable, 
then this fact has wide social implications. ' 
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I CHOICE or A CAREER 

.Equally* important as the choice of a major and (having 
more far-reaching significance is the choice of a life career. 
Do Negro college students show any evidence of diversifi- 
cation in the selections they make? What relation have 
their choices to the occupations of their parents? These 
questions are answered in table 40. It is seen that the choices 
ace predominantly professional, for each occupational group 
* and for all combined ; and except in the'ease of the professional 
class, the occupations of the parents have no apparent 
influence on the occupational choice of the students. This 
is true for both mothers and fathers. 

Of the fathers, tlfbse engaged in business and skilled occu- 
pations seem to influence the students most greatly in choos- 
ing t^e occupations in which they are engaged, the respective 
percentages 6f students choosing' them being 10 and 6. Of 
the mothers, the farmers appear to have a greater influence 

. than any maternal occupational class, the percentage being 10. 

. * / 

- INFLUENCES IN CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION 

Although the opinion of an individual'’ is not entirely 
dependable in matters ^o subtle as the various influences on 
his behavior, the students, nevertheless, toe re asked to 
designate the factors which they believed Influenced them 
most in making their occupational choices. 'Table 41 reports 
these results. “Belief in your ability in field" and “desire 
to serve" were the two factors most frequently named, the 
respective percentages of (She combined groups naming them 
being/44 and 36. v 

Students* of tl?e personal and domestic service and clerical 
classes lead in expressing befipf iirtheir ability, witji percent-^” 
ages of 51 each,' ^hile 'those in the farming and unskilled 
groups surpass tfip otfiers in naming “desire fo serve" a£’a 
motive in selecting their vocations. -Forty percent in each 
group named this factor. 
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Table 41 . — Percent of students naming f adorn which influenced their 
choice of a/ocation, according to occupation of father 


Father's oomptdbn , 


Profession*]. 

Business , 

Unskilled ! 

Personal and domestic 

Fanning 

Othar...,..^ 


Total. 


Influencing /actors 




i 

3 


I 

w 

I 

'S 

8 

► 

TJ 


1 


S B 


41 

61 

44 

49 

44 

61 

36 

46 


44 


Is 

1; 

5 3 

§ 8 

> 


I 


•i 

I 

Z 

23 3 
76 
265 
117 
273 ^ 
182 
272 
336 


,741 


E. EXTRACUI^RICULUM INTERESTS ACTIVITIES 

This section will deal with the extracurriculum interests 
and activities, of students' according to the parents’ occupa- 
tions. Tl\e topics to-be treated will be of two major lands — 
those of an intellectual nature and those of a social nature. 
The subjects to be dismissed under the first arer Books and 
magazines in the, homes of students* books and magazines 
read by ‘students; and extent and kinds- of Negro newspapers 
taken in homes bf students. The social phase j)l the section 
will deal with: Organisation membership; offices held; b*b- 
bies engaged in; cultural experiences; prizes and honors 
won; travel experience; and religious interests and con- 
nections. , 

INTBLI^ZCTUAL'lNTBBBSTS AND ACTIVITIES 

Number of books and magazines in .homes . — Figure 16 
‘shotfs the number of books m the hoines of students accord- 
ing to fathers’ occupations, and table 42 gives the number 
of magazines taken in the homes of students. The median 
number taken in the hom^s of the 1,734 students who replied 
is 2.13. The children of the professional and clerical groups 
lead bdth in the number <jf books and magazines in their 
homes on basis, of father’s occupation. 
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Ta»l* 42 .— Median number of magazines taken in ttudenit’ hornet 
according to occupation of parents 


1 * 

% 

Parent’s occupation 

Median 

father’s 

occupa- 

tion 

Median 

toother 

occupa- 

tion 

Professional 

3.2 
Z92 
1.05 
2 . 29 
1.84 
1.65 
1.08 
2 16 

200 
1.66 
1.82 
1.66 
.66 
1 . 52 
220 
2 18 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Business 

Unskilled 

Personal and domestic service 

Farming 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

213 

1.734 

4 L 

Z 13 
1.734 

Number of cases.. 
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. ^,0UB, 18 - _MedUn number 01 «» student's home •eoordlngjo Other’s occupation. 

founder of books students read .— While the books and 
magazines found in the homes of students is an important 
index of the cultural opportunities afforded them, the kind 
and extent of use are more important factors. In the 
absence of data, according to parental occupation on kinds 
of books possessed and read, the extent students read books 
found m their homes or elsewhere was ascertained by re- 
questing the number of boolcs, * excluding regular school 
assignments, which they voluntarily -read during their high- 
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school careers. Table 43 presents the results of this inquiry. 
The clerical and professional groups are first and second, 
respectively, on the basis of father's occupation, while the 
. business group ranks first and skilled and professional 
classes are second on the basis of mother’s occupation. 
The median number of books read by all students combined 
is 21. The two lowest ranking occupational groups are the 
unskilled and farming according to the occupations of both 
fathers and mothers. « 

Kinds of magazines students read— Table 44 shows the 
number and percent -'of students belonging to each occupa- 
tional class who read certain kinds of magazines during 
their high-school careers. Popular and fiction magazines 
are read most widely by the students of the professional 
class, and least by those of the farming' group. All are 
about equally interested in current events, the percents 
r anging from 31 for the personal and domestic service class 
to 37 for the unskilled. ' 

Detailed analysis regarding only two other kinds of 
magazines will be made here, namely, literary and Negro.' 
In the first instance the clerical group leads with a percent- 
age of 13, and for the Negro magazines the business group 
leads with 11 percent. Attention is called in this connection 
to the level of intelligence'of students who rgad certain kinds 
of magazines discussed in' part I. * 

Table 43.— Median number of books pupils voluntarily read during 
their high-sehool career, according to parents’ occupations 


Occupation of parents 

t 

Median 
.number of 
books read 
according 
to fathers 
occupation 

i 

Median 
number of 
books read 
according 
to mothers 
occupation 

* 

Professional 

27 

20 

, 21 
24 
18 
21 
15 
21 

•H 

Clerical 

do 

oo 

Skilled 

do 

Oil 

Business 

do 

Unskilled 

m> 

12 

Personal and domestic Z 

14 

17 

Fanning 

i / 

Miscellaneous 

io 

22 


Total r. 

21 
li 573 

21 
1 *72 

Number of cases 
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Tablb 44. Number and percent of'tiudenU tr ho read certain kind* of 
tnagattna, according to occupation of father 


/ Kinds of marmtlnee read 
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Number * 
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167 
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3 

6 

1 

1 
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Number 
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16 
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1 

16 
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4 

2 
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17 
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36 

06 

18 

61 

10 

kr 

7 
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Percent 

23 

0 

6 
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Business: V 

7 

1 

4 

2 

1 
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Percent 4 

Unskilled: 

48 

18 

88 

84 

84 

18 

30 

8 
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* T 

14 
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1 

26 

10 
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Number 
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A 
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14 

74 
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Negro newspapers in homeb . — Id addition to the reading of 
Negro 'magazines, mentioned in the £ection just preceding, 
the presence 6f Negro newspapers in the home is an index of 
race consciousness and race pride/ 

In order to obtain information concerning thia matter stu- * 
dents were naked to list the Negro newspapers taken in their 
homes. Three classifications were then , made as follows: 
National, local, and combination of the two. National 
Negro newspapers include such weeklies as The Chicago • 
Defender , The Afro-American, The Pittsburgh Courier, etc. 
Local papers refer to those published in or near, the home of 
the student and which have a more limited circulation than 
those of a national character. Table 45 gives the number 
and percent of students in whose homes each kind of paper *. 
was taken, and those who had a combination of the two. 
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The farming and skilled groups lead in subscribing to 
national Negro weeklies. The farming group also leads in 
'taking local Negro papere. In baking a combination of the 
two, however, it ranks last. The clerical and professional 
groups raijk lowest in taking national Negro weeklies only, 
and are at the bottom in taking local Negro papers only; but 
in subscribing to a combination of the two they rank- first. 
The percent of Btudents reporting both national and local 
Negro newspapers in their homes for each occupational 
group is shown in column 7 of the table. - \ 

Tabim A5.— Number and percent of student* who cyme from homes where 
^ertom kinds to/ Negro newspapers are taken according to paternal occu- 


» potion 


Father** occupation 

W 4 

National 

Local 

Combination 


Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Total 
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cent 
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cent 
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Clerical 
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Busina*. 

Unskilled 

P*r*0D*l and domaatic. 

Panning 
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1 

17 
7 
27 
19 , 
29 
99 
99 
95 

99 

* 

n 

49 

97 

* 79 

109 

85 S 388 XS 
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41 

97 

45 

99 

65 

40 

190 

61 

m 

40 

49 

95 

94 

25 

90 

914 

70 

919 

101 

299 

191 

m ( 
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SOCIAL INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 

e * 

Table 46 presents facts regarding membership in organiza- 
tions, offices held, hobbies engaged in, and general cultural 
experiences had by students, according to paternal occupa- 
tions. In parte I and II the nature and kind of these activi- 
ties in which students participated were discussed in some 
detail. Here only the total number of students participating 
and the median activities engaged in by each student will be 
treated.' /' 

Information concerning each of the four items respectively 
is shown in columns 2 to 9. In each item the clerical and pro- 
fessional groups rank first, and the* fanning group ranks 
lowest. 

Prizes and honors toon by students.— A considerable shift is 
noted in the rank order of the different occupational classes 
when jro consider prizes and honors won in the various types 
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of activities. Table 47 presents data on this point. Stu- 
dents were asked to list tiie prizes and hftnore which they won 
during their high-echool careers. The percent of students 
belonging to each occupational class w inning prizes and hon- 
ors of various kinds is shown in the table.. 

Trawl experience of studenl*. -Distance alone is no crite- . 
non of the value of travel experience, but it is one important 
mdex. In order, therefore, to ascertain the extent of travel 
experience of students, they were asked to indicate the great- 
est distance they had traveled away from home, excluding 
the tnp to college. Ta^le 48 gives the results of this inquiry. 

Tabl* M.—Ritracvrriculum interest* and activities of student* according 

U> occupation of father ^ 
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Tablb 48. X timber and percent of student* tcbo traveled a ffiten distance 

from Home 
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It is interesting to note that practically 60 percent of the 
total group of students had traveled more than 300 miles; 
and only 3 percent had traveled as short a distance as 50 
miles or leas. The professional and business groups surpass the 
others in the relative numbers of their students who traveled 
* more than 300 miles. The difference between the occupational 
groups whose .students have traveled given distances are not 
pronounced except in the case of students who traveled more 
than 300 miles. 

Religious activities . — The number add percent of students 
who attended church and Sunday scnool with a given fre- 
quency according to paternal occupation are shown in table 
49. The data here concerning the high percentage of clerical 
students attending church and Sunday school lead one to 
wonder why these students did not make a better showing in 
prizes and honors won in matters of a religious and civic 
_ nature. 

The denominational affiliation of students , is shown in 
table 50. The Baptist denomination claims 46 percent of all 
the students; the A.MJE. church is next; followed bv the 
ME. 

The farming and un s kill ed groups lead in the proportion of 
students who. are Baptists, the respective percents being 63 
and 50. The groups having the smallest number of students 
who are members of the Baptist church are those from the 
business and clerical groups. It is interesting to note that* 
1 ,732, or 95 percent, of all the students claimed church 
membership. 
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F. WORK FOR SELF-SUPPORT 

What bearing K& the paternal occupational class to which 
a student belongs on the amount of work h$ did in high 
school and the amount he expects to "do in college for his 
self-support f Tables 51 and 52 answer this question. 

8KC*-SUPPORT IN HIGH SCHOOL 
/ ' 

In oftler to obtain an index by which to compare the 
different occupational classes in terms of the extent to which 
students worked for their self-support a composite rank .was 
obtained. Each occupational group was ranked according 
to the percent of students who said they did not work at all, 
apd according to the percent who said they earned varying 
amounts of their support. ‘In the first instance— thoee who 
earned none of tbfeir support — < the highest percentage was 
ranked first, the next highest, second, and so on. 

Tabls 61 .— Number omd percent of ttudenfe irho earned a gueii amount 
oj wir tupport while in A» gh tcXool, according lb occupation oj father 


Father** ocgupaUan 


Profrertonel: 

Number. 


Clerical 

Number. 


Skilled: 

Number 

Feroent 

Business: 

Number. 

Feroent 

Unskilled: 

Number....". 

Feroent 

Personal 1 and domestic: 

Number ^.... 

Feroent..' 

Farming: 
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Feroent 

Other: 

Number 

Feroent ^ 


Total: 

Number. 

Feroent.. 


Amount of support earned 
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Tablk 52 . — Number and percent of tiudenlt 
amount of their support while in college, 
potion v 


who expect to earn a given 
according to father’s occu- 
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Professional: 

Number 
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62 
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54 
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Personal and domestic: 
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63 
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22 
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Am 

24 

13 

86 

31 

42 
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57 

21 
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4A 
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17 

oo 

16 

44 
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Miscellaneous: 
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41 
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23 
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40 
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14 
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The opposite* procedurS was followed in ranking the other 
items, it being assumed that a low percent of students who 
had to earn any given amount of his support indicated a 
high degree of desirability and hence should be ranked first, 
etc. After each of the columns 2 to 6 was ranked, these 
ranks were added and their sums were ranked. **As a result, 
the following ra nkin g ^or each occupational class was ob- 
tained: Clerical, 1; professional, 2; miscellaneous, 3; busi- 
ness, 4; personal and (domestic service, 5; unskilled , 6; 
skilled, 7 ; and farming, 8. 

The clerical group, having first ranking in each place/ had 
a composite score of only 5 as compared with 36 for the 
farming group. 

. SELF-SUPPORT IN COLLEOE 

The same procedure was used here as .was used in the fore- 
going section in determining the extent to which students 
belo ng ing to the^vanous occupational groups . expected to 
earn their supportin college.. . The clerical group stands first 
again with a composite score of '6. The next group having .. 
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the largest percent of students who do not expect t6 earn 
any of their support and the smallest percent who expect to 
earn varying amounts is the business group whose composite 
score is 12. The other groups follow in rank order with 
their composite scores: Professional, 18; miscellaneous, 21; 
personal and domestic service, 28; unskilled, 30; {arming, 32; 
and skilled, 33. 

# . . * * 

G; EDUCATION OF PARENTS ACCORDING TO PARENTAL 
• OCCUPATIONS 

MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOLING OF PARENTS 

Replies were received from - 1,726 students concerning 
father's education and from 1,751 concerning mother's 
education. The various possible levels of training were 
listed and students were asked to indicate by checking in 



ixact amount was not known to 


had. They were told if 
estimate it. 

Figure 17 shows the median years of schooling attained by 
'^fathers and mothers of students according to fathers' occupa- 
tions. The fathers have more Schooling than the mothers; 
in th e prof essional and clerical groups, but in all others the 
mothers are ahead. The rank order 6f each occupational 
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group as may be observed is *the same for both fathers and 
* mothers. 

Grouped according to mother's occupation, the mothers 
who are engaged in the various occupational callings have 
more, education than the fathers in all vocational classes 
except clerical and skill ed*as shown by figure 18. In the 
former the schooling of the mothers and fathers is the same, 
11.5 years; in the latter the fathers surpass the mothers by 
the negligible difference of 0.01 of a year. The rank order for 
both Esthers and fathers is the same for all groups except the 
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rigOMll— Mtdl*ny«M»0<>choollM attaint by 

unskilled and farming; the education of the farming fathers 
being 0.5 greater than that of the unskilled fathers. 

Figure 19 shows the percent of all students combined whose 
fathers and mothers attained varying amounts of schooling. 
There are*50 percent of the students whose fathers had from 
1 to 8 years of elementary training as compared with 45 per- 
cent for the mothers. Students whose fathers ob tain ed from 
1 to 4 years of high-school training amounted to 30 percent, 
while 38 percent of the mothenT attained this level. More 
mothers than fathers had from 1 to 4 years of college training, 
the respective percents of students reporting thin level of 
training being 15 and 14. However, in graduate and profes- 
sional trai nin g the fathers far surpass the mothers; 5 percent 
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of the students Reporting fathers in thu class and only 2 per- 
cent reporting mothers. , 

More fathers than 7 ' mothers also had 4 years of college 
training, the percent of students reporting this level of school- 
ing being, respectively, 7 and 6. On the other hand, students 
reporting mothers who spent 4 years in high school surpassed 
those reporting fathers with that level of training, with 
respective percents of 18 and 12. 

In general, the data presented in figures 17, 18, and 19 
substantiate the conclusions of two other studies. 11 That 
there seems to be a pronounced tendency for Negro girls to be 
•favored over boys in the proportion who go to school, which 



Fioun 19.— Percent of students whose mothers sod fathers attained a given amount of 

schooling. 


fact is reflected in difference of schooling obtained by mothers 
and fathers. 

There are alsb important sociological implications here if 
the inference miy be drawn, which seems tenable, that a 
large proportion of Negro women many men in most occu- 
pational levels, who have lees schooling thnn the/ themselves 
have. The converse is true, however, with respect to the 
professional and clerical classes. 

» Oalirar, Ambroaa. Saoondary Education tar Nagrom. Op. dt. 

Bond Ktora a nt aiy Education Among Nagroai Unto Jmom Suparriataf Teacher*. 

Washington, Government Printing OfDoe, IMS. (U.B. Offloe at Education Boltotln IMS, 
no. t) 


PART IV: SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND 
SUGGESTIONS 

The immediate objective of this study was to make a sur- 
vey of the social, economic, academic, intellectual, and cul- 
tural background factors of Negro college students. Its 
ultimate purpose is to reveal facts, establish trends, and sug- 
gest principles which may serve as guides in improving edu- 
cational conditions, and upon which a program of personnel 
work may be promulgated. ; ■* 

The treatment of the report has in’ general centered around 
the following topics: School and college relations; intelli- 
gence of students; scholastic and vocational interests and 
activities; extracurriculum interests and activities; and gen- 
eral family status. PartY was a discussion of those topics 
from a more or less personal angle, having to do with the 
factors and characteristics of students. Part II approached 
the various subjects in terms of the kinds of schools the 
students attended. Part III dealt with the topics according 

t , • 

to the occupations of parents. 

In the consideration of the findings presented here the one 
outstanding fact which constantly emerges is that of indi- 
vidual and group differences among Negro college students. 
These differences have not been found to be peculiar to the 
Negro, however, as simil ar differences were found to exist 
among white students. The m ain difference, as far as the 
two races are concerned seems to be one of degree rather 
than of kind; the past and present status of the Negro tending 
to accentuate his condition, and to cause unfortunate cir- 
cumstances to affect him more quickly and seriously. 

Some of the more important conclusions resulting from our 
findings are given here, together with a few supporting data. 

« CONCLUSIONS AND FINDINGS 

1. The idea of educating the Negro at public expense is 
rapidly being recognized and accepted. 

The present study shows that nearly three fourths, or 72.0 
percent, of the Negro college students come from the public 
102 
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high schools of the southern and “Border” States*; and that 
59 percent are enrolled in public colleges. This college 
enrollment in public institutions indicates, a decided trend 
upward during the past five years (see discussion in part I). 

'2. Private schools and colleges still have a large responsi- 
bility in the education of Negroes. . 


Although public schools and colleges for Negroes have made 
tremendous gains, the Negro still looks to the private schools 
and colleges to fill a need which has so long been neglected. 
Our data show that nearly seven tenths of the teachers in 
Negro public high schools are trained in private institutions, 
the percent being 68.6. This conclusion is also borne out by 
thd fact that the percent of students attending private high 
schools is much greater than the percent who attended private 
elementary schools, being, respectively, 15.85 and 6.96; and 
by the more important fact that 41 percent are finding their 
opportunity for higher education in private colleges. Fur- 
thermore, in analyzing the changes from elementary to high 
school made by students belonging to the various occupational 
classes, it was found that in every case the change taking 
place in the private schools showed an increase. , 

3. There is a lack of availability* in many localities of 
Negro colleges doing a quality of work commensurate with 


the needs and ambitions of the race. 


Evidence of thia conclusion is revealed in the small percent 
of students who live within a 50-mile radius of the colleges 
they are attending, and the reasons students give for attend- 
ing certain colleges. . % . 

4. There is a significant diff erence in the scholastic apti- 
tude of students in the various Negro colleges. 


The range of average intelligence of each group of fresh- 
men in the diff erent colleges as shown by the median psycho- 
logical scores is 26.33 to 131. The students of 13 colleges 
failed to show a general average as high as the median for 
all students combined (60.97 l ). These group differences, 
as indicated by the central tendency, are significant 'factors 
which should command the attention of both school and 
college authorities. 


1 1,887 ( 
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5. There is serious lack of selectivity in Negro colleges as 
shown by the heterogeneity of their student bodies. 

This dissimilarity is seen in the scholastic aptitude of 
students. Although there is a consistent and pronounced 
difference in the median scores made by students of different 
colleges, practically every grade of intelligence is represented 
in each college, some of the brightest students being found 
in many of the colleges having the lowest'average scores, and 
• 801116 of the dullest being found in those having the highest 
■ average scores. 

Our data also show that students who have had academic 
failures are represented in large numbers, in most of the 
colleges, along with those who have succeeded academically. 

In addition, it is found that every occupational class, a 
great variety pf home conditions, and a rather general cross- 
section of students with varying amounts of academic prep- 
aration and from most levels of cultural and economic status 
(excepting the high-income group) are represented in most 
of the colleges. 

There seems to be little serious effort on the-part of either 
high school or college to identify the superior student, and 
assure to him an opportunity for higher education. 

6. Colleges need to make some effort to adjust require- 
ments and offerings in terms of the background of students. 

The variety of individual and group differences revealed 
by this study, the differences in communities, schools, and 
home life from whioh the students come demand a degree of 
flexibility in the a dminis tration of admissions and curricul um 
requirements and a closer relationship between the offerings 
and needs of Btudents. 

The fact that the students in general offered the same 
subjects, in the same amounts for a dmissio n to college, prob- 
ably indicates too much rigid uniformity in college entrance 
requirements. 

7. Apparently, there is a serious lack of adaptation of the 
high-school program to the varying needs and capacities of 
students. 

There is too much retardation of superior students. This 
hypothesis is proved by the number of students who had 
sufficiently high scholastic aptitude to fininb the high-school 
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course in a shorter period than the average student, but who 
were required to move along at the same slow pace as the 
others. This is shown not only by the fact that practically 
all the students spent 4 years or more in high school, but 
by the advanced age of many 6f the brightest students at 
entrance into college. ✓ 

On the other hand many students are accelerated faster 
than their abilities would warrant. This is particularly shown 
by the fact that some students who entered college directly 
after graduation from high school were extremely young, yet 
their scholastic aptitude was far below the average. 

Failures of students who have superior ability show 
either a lack of interest due to maladjustment, ill adapta- 
tion of abilities to task, or failure to work up to level of intel- 
ligence. Such students, as well as many others who never 
actually fail, should be placed in proper relation to their work 
in order to assure success rather than failure. 

There are three other facts revealed by the present study 
which indicate a lack of adaptation of high-school program 
to the varying needs of students. First, is the limited range 
of subjects which a student may take and the small percent 
of students taking even this limited range; second, the small 
number of extracurriculum interests expressed by students 
very probably indicates limited offerings along this line; 
third, the expression' of choice for so few college majors and 
occupations showB a paucity of ideas and lack of imagination 
of students which* should be stimulated by the schools. ^ 

8. The vocational needs of Negro students are not ade- 
quately cared for by high schools. 


A study of the program of studies of Negro high schools, 
the range of courses taken in high school, the limited choices 
of majors and occupations, the meager vocational experience, 
and the reasons given for choosing a given life career by 
students all point to the need of greater attention to their 
vocational interests and needs. 

0. Negro schools are not property providing for the varied 
extracurriculum interests of students. 


The potential interests of students in activities outside the 
classroom are not cultivated by an enrichment of the offer- 
ings of^th^, schools along this line. The lafk of a construe- 
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tivs program in this direction is attested by the meagefnees 
- of magazine and book reading done by students, the kinds 
of activities in which they engage, and hobbies in which they 
express interests. Extracurriculum activities/ if properly 
organized and directed, may become a powerful ally in the 
education of students and in the development of. character 
and personality. 

10. Negro schools are not fully utilizing their beet material. 

Both the present study and the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education among Negroes, referred to frequently here, 
show that ih the main the curriculums are unif orm for all 
students, in kind as well as in length. This is revealed by 
the subjects and the number of units taken and also by the 
curriculum offerings. Obviously, with the variety of indivi- 
dual differences found in our group of students, many find it 
unnecessary to work at their full capacity to accomplish the 
tasks set for them. One of the serious consequences of this is 
the inculcation of habits of laziness and indifference. 

Another indication that schools are not fully utilizing their 
best material nor all the talents of students is shown in the 
limited offerings referred to earlier, both in curriculum and 
extracurriculum activities. Every normal individual has a 
wide range of talents and interests, much wider than is 
provided for in the schools. The result is that many talents 
are not awakened, others not adequately developed, and 
still others are allowed to atrophy because of disuse. 

Perhaps the strongest indictment against the schools, 
however, in this matter is the fact that the superior students 
fail as much as the average and inferior students. This shows 
that in disregarding his strong points he has been assigned to 
tasks in which he is weak or has no interest, or that because 
the quantity, quality, and rate of speed of the work are so 
far below his capacity he loses interest and fails. 

It is not enough for schools to identify the superior student; 
but once found he should be given every stimulus and oppor- 
tunity to develop to his fullest capacity. 

The thesis held here is further substantiated by the major 
and occupational choices made by students. 

11. Negro schools and colleges are not making the most of 
the masculine resources of the race. 
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Although, as is fthown by a recent study,* the enrollment of 
Negro boys in the first two grades surpasses that for girls, by 
the time the freshman year of college is reached the ratio has 
changed in favor of the girls, the percents being 40 for boys 
and 60 for girls. Schools and colleges should assume the 
responsibility of finding the- cause of this disproportion and 
should remedy it. Without disparaging what is being done 
for girls, the continued progress of the race and its future 
welfare dictate that a larger proportion of our boys and young 
men be given the opportunity of a higher education. 

Of more consequence, however, than mere numbers as - 
represented by enrollments is what we do with the young men 
we do get. Although there is evidence to show that the ipen 
represented in this study are a more highly selected group 
than the women, with higher intelligence, nevertheless, they 
fail in much larger proportion. 

That so many men with high scholastic aptitude fail and 
that so many drop out of school before they reach college 
and that their expression of preference for college majors and 
occupations and extracurriculum interests are so limited 
indicate either a lack of adjustment between the school and 
interests of the boyB and young men; or that the school pro- 
gram is better adapted to certain characteristics possessed 
only by the girls; or that other outside economic factors are 
Operating. However real are the last two factors named, in 
light of the evidence, the schools cannot escaped blame in 
failing to ^ffect a stronger appeal to the boys. 1 

12. Negro schools and colleges lack definite educational 
and vocational guidance programs. 

Unequivocal evidence of this lack is shown in the student’s 
expression of preference for a college major and a life career; 
in the intelligence of those choosing certain careers; the 
1 ‘ reasons given for their choices; the lack of relation between 
the choice of a major and a life career; and student failures. 

, From our findings it may be inferred that many students 
choose major subjects which require different types of apti- 
tudes from those which they possess. This is also true in. 
reference to the choice of an occupation. It is generally 
accepted that different groups of occupations require different 
degrees of intelligence for the achievement of success, and a 

• Calirtr, AaUm Bnal KfcmmUir Mimtlw Among Nagraa Unte Jmom Stum - 
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person falling below a given intelligence rank cannot under 
any drcumatancee achieve an outstanding success, and if he 
falls below another given rank he will be doomed to complete \ 
failure. 

Every school and college should be able to furnish the 
students with objective scientific information concerning his 
provable chaqces of success in a given curriculum, course, or 
vocation. This is the least that should be done, if a more 
comprehensive program of guidance and remedy measures 
cannot be inaugurated. 

13. Negro students enter upon their college careers with 

a tremendous economic handicap. , 

This fact is obvious from the low incomes of students' 
.families, and the extent to which students worked during 
their high-school careers, and the extent they expect to 
work during their college careers. These factors are cal- 
culated to handicap the student seriously. In the fint 
instance he is beset with constant anxiety concerning the 
improbability of being able to meet his bills, and. In the 
second instance he is deprived of his leisure, which is one 
of the essentials in the pursuit of a higher education. 

14. Negro college freshmen are motivated by high ideals. 

v m 

This is revealed by the reasons given for attending the 
college' of (heir choice; reasons given for their choice of 
occupations; type of hobbies in which they are predominantly 
interested; and their. affiliation with religious interests. 

The reasons for 'attending a particular college most fre- 
quently mentioned by students were “high quality of work 
offered” and “vocational and professional reasons.” The 
factors motivating their choice of an occupation most fre- 
quently mentioned by students were “belief in ability in 
field” and “desire to serve.” Hobbies of a more serious 
and purposjve nature havethe largest percent of students 
naming them as first preference. Nearly four fifths of the 
students attended church and Sunday school regularly 
during their high-school careen and only 0.38 percent said 
they did not attend at all. Ninety-five percent of the 
students claimed membership in a church: This fact should 
be of special import to Negro colleges in stimulating 'them 
to nurture and preserve the high ideals of students. 
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15. Apparently there is some emotional factor influencing 
the college major and occupational choices of Negro college 
freshmen. 

That neither the kind of school, its location, nor the 
occupation of parents is the predominant influence in these 
choices may be inferred from the finding * of th»« study. 

16. The younger the Negro college freshman is, the more 
likely he is to hare high scholastic aptitude. 

While our data show conclusively the foregoing statement 
to be true, it must be recognised that there are cer tain 
dangers in the pedantry which often accompanies high 
scholastic ability in very young persons. 

17. The intelligence of Negro students is reflected in their 
reading interests. 

Students who use the library most frequently are more 
intelligent than those who use it less frequently. The more 
intelligent students read a larger number of books during 
their high-school careers. The more intelligent students 
read a greater number of magazines than the less intelligent, 
and also tend to read a higher type of magazine. 

18. N3gro students use libraries when they are available. 

*/“ * 

Taking the group as a whole or classifying them into kinds 
and location of schools attended, our data show that libraries 
are popular among students when they are accessible. This 
inference is further borne out by the fact that a larger 
percent of students used the school library regularly than 
used the public library, while fewer students failed to use 
the school library at all than was true of those who did not 
qse the public library at all. 

19. The ooci^ational Status of parents him a significant 
relationship to the scholastic aptitude of students and to 
other influencing factors in their lives. 

Table 53 shows the rank order of the various occupational 
groups as they are compared in terms of many different 
factors. - 

The sums of the individual ranks are shown in the last 
row. The clerical group is first, followed by the professional 
group. These two groups were found to midntjun these 
ranking positions rather consistently. The two lowest 
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ranking groups are the unskilled and farming, with seventh 
and eighth places, respectively. 

i 

Table S3 . — Ranks of occupations of fatker$ by rarious criteria 
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Analysis of this table shows that out of 35 items the clerical 
group stands first in 14, second in 6, and third in 5. The sum 
of the individual ranks amounts to 09. The professional 
group maintains first place in 7 items, second place in 13, v 
and third place in 4. The sum of all individual ranks in the . 
professional class amounts to 110. 
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. The unskilled group which has seventh place in the^cojm- 
poaite ranks falls seventh in eight Of the individual items'aivd 
eighth in eight of them. The farming group which has eighth 
place in the composite ranks is eighth on 1 1 of the individual 
items and seventh on 6 of them. The sum of the individual 
ranks of the unskilled and farming groups respectively are 
194 and 205. > % ' 

20. The education of Negro parents and of brothers and 
sisters is definitely associated with the scholastic aptitude of 
students. • ' 


The psychological scores made by students tend to rise as 
the education of their parents increases; and, there is a sig- 
nificant difference between the scores made by students who 
had no brothers and sisters graduating from college and those 
who did; the difference being in toor of'the latter. 

21. The kind and location of high school attended have 
significant bearings on the scholastic aptitude of students. 

According to our findings students from the schools of the 
Northern and “Border" States make a decidedly higher psy- 
chological score than those from tho South. The ranks of 
the schools are: Northern city public school, 1 ; public school 
oL“Border State", 2 ; northern rural public school, 3 ; southern 
city public school, 4 ; southern private school or academy, 5; 
southern rural public school, 6; miscellaneous, 7. 

22. The changes made by Regro'studenti from school to 

school and from place to place are tremendous. 

* 

These changes take place in elementary schools and high 
schools; and also from one kind of elementary school to 
another kind of high school. Many of these changes are from 
a poorer school to one of a better grade, but often, where the 
changes are too frequent, deleterious effects are likely to 
result. 

23. Negro parents are earnestly endeavoring to give their 

children better educational opportunities. /- 

This is shown by the kinds of changes made by students as 
they transfer from elementary to high school. According to 
the kinds of changes taMng place there seems to be a serious 
effort to place the student in a better high school than the 
elementary school from which he transferred. v 
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24. There seems to be a serious deficiency in the avail- ^ 
ability of adequate public school and college facilities for 
Negroes in certain sections. 

This conclusion is supported by data concerning the kinds 
of changes made from elementary to high school, and by the 
enrollments in and distribution of Negro colleges. 

A further substantiation of this inference may be found in 
findings of the National Survey of Secondary Education, 

. 4 frequently referred to in this study. 

25. A large number of Negro college students come from 
broken homes. 



In addition' to the economic handicap with which students 
enter college, to which reference has been made earlier, 
abnormal family relations and broken homes furnish another 
obstacle calculated to interfere with the student's educa- 
• tional progress. Our data show that 27 percent of the stu- 
dents under investigation had fathers who were deceased; 
the student^ whose mothers were deceased constituted 16 
percent. Of 445 students reporting some abnormal parental 
relation 33 percent were from homes where the parents were 
separated. Those reporting .some' parental relation other 
than normal constituted 24 percent. 

26. The Negro teaching profession is apparently being 
entered by mahy persons of low intelligence. 

This is revealed by the average psychological score of 
students anticipating majoring in “ education ";by the pro- 
portion of students belonging to the occupational groups of 
low intelligence levels who anticipate majoring in “educa- 
tion"; and also according to the anticipated majors by kind 
of school, from which the students come. 


t 




* - • . 

THE TYPICAL NEORO COLLEOE FRESHMAN 

The typical Negro college freshman is 20 years of age, 
“ has a mfian psychological score of 76 ’; and comes from a 
family of 6 children of which 1 has already graduated from 
college. \ His father and mother have respectively, 8 and 9 
years of schooling. . During his high-schQpl career he read 
21 books voluntarily; engaged in 3 hobbies or interests; 

belonged to 3 organizations and held 2 offices. He comes 

. . * * » 

• Amsriwm Council on Education Psyeholoflotl Examination tar Hifb-Scbool Graduate 
and Collate Freshmen, 1930 ed. 
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from a home having a monthly income of $95. # The home 
he comes from contains 5 *or 6 rooms and is occupied by 
4 or 5 persons. His parents have 96 books in their home 
and take two magazines. - 

. SUGGESTIONS 

Personnel work is not offered as a panacea for all the prob- 
lems revealed by this study. As important as personnel 
work is with its many ramifications and interrelationships, 
it cannot be the sole justification 'for so comprehensive a 
survey. The study will find its ultimate merit in the con- 
tributions it makes to many other phases of education — to 
teaching, administration; and organization. Neither are its 
contributions confined to ; education on the college level. 
Perhaps its most important suggestions will have to do with 
education on the secondary and elementary levels, for it is 
only by beginning a program of personnel research and 
service in the earlier years of a child’s life that the fullest 
measure of success can be achieved. Although its mn.fArifl.la 
have to do with Negroes the application of the principles 
herein set forth transcend race, and, hence, need by no means 
be confined to them. 

In view, therefore, of the foregoing considerations, and in 
light of the conclusiveness of the data and findinga presented 
here, the following suggestions are offered. They should be 
of interest to every one concerned with Negro education: 
Public and private school officials, administrators, teachers, 
parents, and students alike. 

1. Negro schools and colleges should make a more careful 

and objective study of their student bodies; the appli- 
cants for admission; aild the sources Of student supply. 

2. The knowledge thus gained should be utilized insofar 

as present facilities and personnel will permit. 

3. Schools and colleges should make special effort to find, 

cultivate, and conserve the talents of superior students. 
4.. Aja endeavor should be made to make th$ educational 
program sufficiently rich and flexible to provide for a 
variety of interests and intellects. Only by so doing 
can the principle of “eqfiality of educational oppor- 
tunity", which should apply to individual schools and 
cla s s es as well as to school systems and States, be 
preserved. a 
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6. This enrichment procedure should be done in terms of 
contemporary educational values rather than on the 
basis of tradition alone. Classics will h^vs a place 
in such a program as well as cooking. 

6. Lacking facilities for the inauguration of a personnel 

program, the work might well be begun with the intro- 
duction of some simple plans for educational and 
vocational guidance. 

7. There should be a closer cooperation between Negro 

schools of*all grades and \dnas. 

8. More attention should be given to the relation which the 

location and the constituency of a school bear .to the 
type of service it may render. 

0. Schools and colleges in order to promote the develop- 
ment of personnel work should continue to participate 
. in all cooperative research designed to throw light on 

our educational problems. 

10. Every effort should be made to widen the base and 

lessen the restrictions of vocational opportunities for 
Negroes in order to assure beet results of personnel 
programs. 

11. Schools and colleges should not postpone further the 

beginning of plans to inaugurate a program of personnel 
work. 

Such a plan may be£in by the appointment of a committee 
to study the field of personnel, to study the local situation 
so as to make the necessary adaptations, and in light of this 
study, to recommend the possible steps that should be taken 
immediately or in the near future. The work of such a 
committee, to be of greatest value, should be conti nuin g. 

In this connection it should be suggested that the person 
charged with the responsibility of this work should have a 
broad and thorough academic training balanced by wide 
experience, sound judgment, and sympathetic understa n d in g 
ot. human nature. He should be trained in the use of the 
scientific method and should be familiar with tiro procedures 
of educational research. Above all he should be a coordinator 
and Se able to secure and maintain the cooperation of teach- 
ers, administrators, and students. He must be “sold” to 
his work, and bq able to inspire confidence, to secure con- 
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fidences, and to keep and use them for the good of the 
individual concerned. . 

For the benefit of those wishing more detailed suggestions, 
a selected bibliography is attached. 
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United States Department of the Interior, 

Office of Education, 

. rp n . , „ Washington, November' 1930. 

To Presidents of Negro' Colleges: 

The U.8. Office of Educstion, through its specialist in Negro educa- 
tion, is undertaking a study of the social, economic, and academic 
backgrounds of Negro oollege students. It is planned to have the 
freshmen of a large number of Negro colleges fill out a questionnaire 
. which ^ °° ver questions relating to a variety of background factors. 
Not. more than half an hour should he required to complete the blank. 

A-^second feature of this project oonsists of a simple psychological 
. examination to be used as a supplement to the questionnaire. -The one 
to be used is the Psychological Examination of the American Council 
on Education, which organisation is cooperating with the Office by 
furnishing copies of the psychological examinations. 

As you perhaps know, this examination has been in use for several 
years and is revised each year -on -the basis of the findings of the pre- 

• vious year. Over 100,000 students in nearly 300 oolleges took the 
examination last year. 

It is hoped that some follow-up study can be made four years from 
•now in order to check the results of the present study against the pro- 
gress apd activities of the students during the four-year period, and as 
reports of the study are made available waahall be glad to furnish you 
with copies. The n a m e of the cooperating institution will not be used 
elcept where permission to do so is granted. 

* This promises to be a very significant study, and seems to offer an 
excellent opportunity to oonduct a Nation-wide and cooperative study 
among Negro colleges. I am writing, therefore, to invite your college 
to become one of the cooperating institutions. 

If. you are willing to participate in this project we should like to h^ r ' 
from you at your early convenience; we shall then take up the details 
with the person whom you delegate to sypSrvise the work. When you 
answer please state the number <Jf students you have in the freshman 
class, and also the number of high-school graduates who are enrolled in 
the first year erf departments or .courses not included in the regular 
college work, if there are such. 

Yours very truly, 

Wm. John Cooper, 4 
Commissioner. 
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Directions 

to 

Student* 


Inquiry Form 

The Infonnation sought by this question- wo 

naire lyill constitute a part of a nation-wide DonotwrUshMS 

study with which you are invited to ©o- *- ® 

operate. All information will be oonaid- 
ered strictly confidential, names being used - 

for classification purposes only. Facts are *- io. 

important; you are, therefore, asked to u 

answer as accurately as possible, reading through each ques- 
tion carefully before beginning to answer. Under each 
question check (V) only one item unless otherwise indicated • 
Disregard figures preceding question*. They are code number* 


4 


12. Name of student 


Date - 

Sex, check which: 

1- ( ) Male 

2- ( ) Female 

A. Name of city or village in' 
which home is now located 

. Street and number 

- - -------- r "- - — 

18-14-16-16^17-1:8. Indicate by 
checking in the proper columns 
as specified the information re- 
quested below. Column A — 
State in which your present 
home is located; oolumn B — 
State in which you were born; 
oolumn C — Location of college 
at present attending. 
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A 


B 

O 


Al*. 

OH 

) 

oh y 

m-( 

) 

Alb. 

0M 

) 

OH ) 

OH 

) 

Ark . 

OM 

) 

OH ) 

OH 

) 

C alii 

OH 

) 

OH ) 

•OH 

) 

Cola- 

OH 

) 

OH ) 

OH 

) 

Conn. 

OM 

) 

OH ) 

OH 

) 

Del. 

OH 

) 

OM ) 

OM 

> 

D.C. 

OM 

) 

OH ) 

OH 

) 

rk 

- OM 

) 

OH ) 

"OH 

) 

On. 

’ I0-( 

) 

1H ) 

UK 

) 

Idaho 

1H 

) 

1H ) 

IH 

) 

111. 

1M 

) 

1M ) 

IH 

) 

lnd. 

1M 

) 

1H ) 

IH 

) 

Iowa 

* lH 

) 

1H ) 

IH 

) 

Kan*. 

1H 

) 

. IH ) 

IH 

) 

Ky. 

1M 

) 

lH ) 

IH 

) 

La. 

17-< 

) 

17-C ' ) 

1M 

) 

Me. 

1M 

) 

1M ) 

lH 

) 

Md.- 

1M 

) 

1H ) 

IH 

) 

Mean 

• EH 

) 

*H ) 

EH 

) 

Midi. 

*H 

) 

«H ) 


) 

Minn. 

2M 

) 

EH ) 

«H 

) 

Mia*. 

*H 

) 

SH ) 

M 

) 

Mo. 

' *H 

) 

• *H ) 

*H 

) 




■M 


_ 


,±d. «rf .na . , - 
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A 

. B 

- 

e 


Moot r 

3M ) JH 

) 

SH 

) 

Nehr. 

) 

1 as-( 

) 

SH 

) 

Nsy. 

£. _ 

»7< ) 

1 V-i 

) 

SH 

) 

N.H. 

SX ) 

sx 

) 

SH 

) 

NJ. 

aH ) 

SX 

) 

7H 

) 

N.M, 

*H ) 

X-i 

) 

*K 

) 

N.Y. 

«M ) 

sh 

) 

SH 

) 

N.C. 

sx ) 

sx 

) 


) 

N.Dak. 

*X ) 

3X 

) 

SH 

) 

Ohio 

SX ) 

sx 

) 

S4-< 

) 

Okla. 

M -i ) 

sx 

) 

‘SH 

) 

Ore* 

SX ) 

sx 

> 

SH 

) 

Pa. 

S7-< ) 

SJH 

) 

*H 

) 

E.I. 

*M ) 

SX 

) 

SH 

) 

B.C. 

«K ) 

■sx 

) 

SH 

) 

8.Dak.- 

«K ) 


) 

«H 


Tenn. - 

«H ) 


> 

4H 

/ 

Tex. 

*X ) 

*X 

) ’ 

4H 

X 

Utah 

*X ) 

*X 

) 

4H 

) 

Vt 

*X ) 

*x 

) 

4H 

) 

Ve. 

*X ) 

*x 

) 

4H 

) 

nSah. 

*X ) 

sx 

) 

4H 

) 

W.Va. * 

«-{ ) 

*x 

) 

4H 

) 

WU. 

4M ) 

*x 

) 

4H 

) 

Wya 

*X ) 


> 

4H 

) 

Foreign 

«H ) 


> 

SH 

) 


20. Where 
Check: 
l-( 

X 

3- ( 

4- ( 

<H 

6 -( 


do you live now? 


) In college dormitory 
) Fraternity house 
) 

) 

) 

) 


Private family, in city 
Where you are working 
At home 

Other: Where? 

2r. How old are you? (nearest 
birthday) Check: 
l-( ) Fourteen years or leas 
) Fifteen years 
) Sixteen years 
) Seventeen years 
) Eighteen years 
Nineteen years 
Twenty years 
Twenty-^ ne years 
Twenty-ttwo years 
) Twenty-three years 
) Twenty-four years 


2 -( 

3-( 

*-( 

M 

7-( 

X 

9 -( 

*-( 
y-( 

more 


or 


B. Name of citjtfor village in which 

w / ere J K)rn 22 How many elementary schools 

C. Name of oollege at present at- ,n — 


tending j 

D. City or village in which school 

is located 

19: How fax away from this college 

is your home? 

1~ ( ) Within 10 rnilflw (travel 
distance) 

2- ( ) 11 to 26 miles (travel 

distance) 

3- ( ) 26 to/50 miles (travel 
distance) 

1~( .') 51 to 100 miles (travel 
distance) 

5- ( ) 101 to 150 miles '{travel 
distance) 

6- ( ) 151 to 200 miles (travel 
diktanoe) 

, M ) 201 to 300 miles (travel 
distanoe) 

8-( ) Over 300 miles (travel 
distanoe). 

17W04* — S3 9 


in different communities have 
. you attended, up to and includ- 
ing the eighth grade? 

23—24. Check in- the proper oolumn 
the place where, you received 
most of^pur elementary school- 
ing (five years or more); and 
most of your high school train- 
ing (three. years or more). 


KLSoh. HJ. Sob. 


Southern City Pub. 8ch. 
Northern City Pub. 8ch. 
Southern rural Pub. Boh. 
Northern rural Pub. Boh. 
' Southern Priv. Boh. or 
Academy 

Northern Prlr. Boh. or 
Academy 

Pub. Boh. of “Border* 
(Mo., Sana, Ohio, 
DeL, D.C., and Ind.) 
Foreign School 


H ) 
X ) 
X ) 
♦-< ) 


H ) 
X ) 
X ) 
X) 


M) 6-0 
*-< > X ) 


State 
Md., 

H) 

8-0 


H) 

8-0 
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E. ’Name* of cities or town* and 
States in which acboola were 
located •* 


P. Names of other high schools at- 
. tended --- 


O. Number of years attended high 

schools named in F .... 

26. How many high schools have 
you attended? 

26. Check the Item which repre- 
sents time lost due to continuous 
absence during your high school 
career. 

1- ( ) None 

2- ( ) One month 

8-( )'Two months 

4- ( ) Half a session 

5- ( ) One year 

6- ( ) Two years or more 

27. What was the cause of this 
continuous absence from school? 

1- ( ) Illness 

2- ( ) Working 

3- ( ) Helping at home 

) Other: What? 

28. Check the item below which 
represents the number of school 
or community organisations of 
which you were a member dur- 
ing your high school career. 

1- ( ) None 

2- ( ) One 

S-( ) Two 

4- ( ) Three 

5- ( ) Four 

6- ( ) Five'or mortf 

H. Name them: 


80-81-82. Cheek in the proper 
column below that bobby or 
interest for which you had first, 
second, qr third preference 
during your, high s ch ool career. 
In case such hobbies or Interests 
are not given, kindly list t hem 
$n J below. 

M M M 




/** Pr*. Prl. 
HIM) M > 

M ) >-( ) M ) 

«-( )«-() H) 

M ) M ) M ) 
S-()S-l>M) 
M ) M ) M ) 
M ) M ) M ) 


Cooatraedso M ) M ) *~( > 

PmsUs H)H)H) 


J. In case no Item mentioned 
above constituted your first, 
seoopd, or third preference, 
list below the ones which did, 
and check in the proper ool- 

iimm 

U M M 

Pr* Pr* Pr* 

H ) H ) H ) 

»-()>< ) 

.... „«)*<)»-() 


S3. How many interests or hobbies 
did you engage in while in high 
school? 

1- ( ) None 

2- ( ) One 
8-( ) Two 

4- ( ) Three 

5- ( ) Four 

6- ( ) Five or more 


20. How many offices did you hold 
in ok^fapiaatione listed above? 


- 1. What offices did you hold? 


K. list the namfa of the maga* 
since you read regularly 
* while in high school 
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Si How many books not required 
In your eehool work did you 
voluntarily read while in high 
eehool? (Cheek.) 

1- ( ) 1 to 0 

2- ( ) 10 to 19 

M ) 20 to 29 
4-( ) 80 to SO 

6-( ) 40 to 40 

6-( ) 50 or more 

L. list the nam es of books which 
you consider moat important 
not required in your eehool 
work and which you volun- 
tarily read while in high 
school 


Ik Check the Hem which repre- 
eente your attc^j^nee upon 
8unday School or church during 
your high eehool career. 

1- ( ) Did not attend at all 

2- ( ) Attended sometimes. 

3- ( ) Attended regularly 


36-S7-88. Cheek the item in the 


proper oolumn which represents 
the church affiliation of yourself 



and parents. 


NotasMBbw 



Other 


H ) H) M> 
M) M) M> 
M) M) M) 
4-( ) X) X ) 
X) M> X ) 
X ) X ) X) 
X) X ) X) 
X ) X)“ X) 
X) X ) X) 
X) X) X ) 


30. How much of your support did 
you earn while in high school? 
(Cheek only one.) 

I-( ) None 

3-( ) One-third 

3- ( ) One-half ' , 

4- { ) Two-thirds 
M ) All 


ii- List the kinds of work you did. 


40. How much of your support 
will you have to earn in eolkge? 
f Check one.) 

1- ( ) None 

2- { ) One-third 

S-( ) One-half 
4-( ) Two-thirds 

- 5-( ) AH 

41. How many hours a week do 
you work for your support now? 
(Check only one.) 

l-( ) None 

3- ( ) 1 to 3 

3- ( ) 4 to© 

4- ( ) 7 to 9 

5- ( ) 10 to 12 
«-( ) 13 to 16 

7- ( ) 16 to 10 

8- ( ) 20 or more 

N. What kind of work are you 
doing now? 


42. Check the amount you earn 
per week now. 

1- ( ) 11-32 

2 - ( ) 3- 4 
3~( ) 6- 6 
4-( ) 7- 8 
6 -( ) 0-10 
6 -( ) 11-12 

7- ( ) 18-14 

8- ( ) 16 or more 

43-44. Check in appropriate col- 
umn the item- below which gives 
the correct information about 
your parents. 

MMr A i*Om 

HIM) 

Dead j 4^ j 

0. Cheek the item below which 
gives the oorrect additional 
information about your par* 
ents. 

1- ( ) Have stepfather 

2- ( ) Have stepmother 

3- ( ) Have foster parents 
4 *•( ) Parents- separated 
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45~46-47-4g-4&t fi0 . Check the 
item below in the Appropriate 
column which shows the occupa- 
tion of your parents. If either 
or both are dead, check occupa- 
tion followed while living. Also 
check in appropriate column the 
occupation which you choose to 
enter. 


Banker 

Outer 

Beeuty CuHurM 

Ryder 

Oupraur 

Chuiflrur 

Cooiredor 

Cook 

DeotM 

Twiner 


rtika KfaCkn C%okt 
OM ) OM ) OM 
OM ) OM ) OM 
OM ) OM > OM 
OM ) OM ) OM 
OM ) OM ) OM 
OM ) OM ) OM 
om ) cm ) om 

OM ) OM ) OM 
OM ) OM ) OM 
KM ) XH ) 1M 


Housekeeper (elboms)lM > im ) ll-( 
Insurance ecrnl IM ) IM MM 
Insurance KucuiIt* 

Laborer 


Lawyer 

laundry worker 
Maid 
Merchant 
Minw 
Minister 
Musician 
Physician 
Porter 
Postman 
Sch Teacher 


IM ) IM ) IM 
IM ) IM ) IM 
IM ) IM ) IM 
IM ) IM ) IM 
17-( ) 17— ( ) !7-( 
IM ) IM ) IM 
TM ) IM ) IM 
*H ) JM ) «H 
XM ) XM ) XM 
*M ) IM ) XM 
XM ) IM ) JM 
XM ) XM ) XM 
XM ) XM ) *M 


- Skilled -wrk In lactory IM ) JM ) jm 

Skilled Mechanic Tt-( ) »-( ) 17-< 

Trained Nurse JM ) 2M ) JM 

Undertaker JM ) JM ) JM 

Other IM ) 3M ) XM 

- -XM ) XM ) U— < 

XM ) IM ) XM 

_ Xj~( ) gg^ ) u_( 

P. State briefly the type 'of work 

your father doea (or did)... 

Q. State briefly the type of work 

your mother doea (or did) 

51-62—53-54. Indicate by cheek- 
ing the appropriate col umns the 
amount of schooling your par- 
ents had. If you don’t know, 
GUESS. 


mfcwMe > OM ) OM 

7T firm schooling om > «M 

JTt firm Tboollng OM ) qm 

yrx rWn tchooltng 
JT» cifoxL lAooUag 
yrv firm. artoootiog 

fr% firm. fEwkHiig 

jm firm tcbooUng, 
m flan, adbaaygg 
jt of high achooi 
m of high lehool 
JT*. of tllgb Ecbool 
JT*. C* htfb xtool 
TT oonml CM jt HO) 

JT*. normal (ilh jrrJJ^g ) 

H* normal Coh ) 

jt. normal (l« jt Cdjf) 
jt%. normal (3d jt. C&L) 

TT collar* 
ira ooUogn 
jt*. oolleg* 

JT grid or pent tr*g 
Tt»- pad. or pro t tr'g 
rrv pad. or prof. ir*g 
jrapad. or prof tr’g 
Other J 


55. Check the item below which 
gives the number of children in 
your family. Include those 
dead as well Lb living. 

1- ( ) Only child . 

2- *( ) Two children 
3^( ) Three children 

4- ( ) Four children 

5- ( ) Five children 

6- ( ) Six children 

7- ( ) Seven children 
8r-( ) Eight children 
9-( ) Nine children 

, x-( ) Tensor more children 
56-57-58-59. This question is de- 
signed to aeoertain the number 
of your hrothers and sutem wha 
had a given educational experi- 
ence/ You are asked to fcheek 
in Column A the number of 
brothers and dstan who at- 
tended high echoed but did not 
graduate; in Column B cheek 
thoee who graduated from high 
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school or norms] school of high- 
school grade; in Column C 
those who attended college or 
normal* school of College grade; 
and in Column D only those 
who graduated from college. 


Nam tar 
* Broihan 
tod 

Stolen 

AU'd 

5£ 

Grad'd 

fr n s 

«JCor 
« ns. 

AU'd 
Col or 
Normal 
olCol 

cr*iW 

Grad'd’, 

from 

Collar* 

None 

M 

) 

M ) 

H ) 

M ) 

One 

M 

) 

M ) 

) 

X ) 

Two 

M 

) 

M ) 

M ) 

M ) 

Thm 

M 

) 

M ) 

M ) 

M ) 

Foot 

M 

) 

M ) 

M ) 

M ) 

Fir* or „ 
mar* 

M 

) 

- 

Isri > 

M ) 


9-( ) Scholarship granted 
i-( ) Desire to be with friends 

}'-( ) Other: What? 

61-62. In what major course of 
study do you plan to concen- 
trate? Check one only* 

01— ( ) Agriculture 

02- ( ) Ancient Language 
) Architecture 


03- ( 

04- ( 

05- ( 

06- ( 

07- ( 

08- ( 


,R- If you have brothers or sisters 
working, stats on the follow- 
ing lines what each is doing: 


\ 


•w 

e priefly 


8. State briefly the type of work 
they do 


60. Check the item which most 
strongly influenced you to come 
to this college in preference to 
others. Cbe^jt one reason only. 

1- ( ) Convenience to home 

2- ( ) To ple ae e parents 

8-( ) Influence of relatives or 
friends . 

4-( ) Lees expensive 

6-(. ) Influence of high school 
teachers 

6- ( ) Visit of oollege repre- 

sentative 

7- < ) Superior quality of work 

offered * . 

8- ( ) Vocational or profee-* 


) Art 

) Astronomy 
) Biology 
) Botany 

) Business Administra- 
tion 

) Chemistry 
) Economics 
) Education 
) Engineering 
) English - 
) Geology 
) History 

) Home Economics 
) Journalism 
) Library Science 
) Mathematics 
) Modern Language 
) Music 
) Philosophy 
) Physics 
) Political Scienoo 
) Psychology 
) Religion 
) Sociology 

) Speech or Expression 
) Zoology 

) Other: What? 

List the oouraes you are taking 
at present and amount of 
credit earned by each. 

Hn. 3ra. Hn. 

***** cm* cvaSk 


09- ( 

10 - ( 
n-( 

I2( 

13- ( 

14- ( 
UM 
16- ( 

17- ( 

18 - ( 

19 - ( 

20 - ( 
21 — ( 
22 - ( 

23- ( 

24- ( 

25- ( 

26- ( 

27- ( 

28- ( 
2M 

30- ( 


3 
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U. State concretely the nature of 
the occupation you plan to 
follow: 

63. What' influenced your choice 

of this occupation moat? Check 
one only. ' 

1- ( ) Desire to make money 

2- ( ) Success of friends 

5- ( ) Advice of relatives oar 

friends 
4-( ) Teachers 

6- ( ) Desire to serve , 

6- ( ) Things you read 

7- ( ) Belief in your ability in 

field Y 

8- { ) Father's orjnother’s o^~ 

. • cupation 

H ) Vocational.' ' guidance 
course or book 

x-< ) Other: WhatT 

64. Have you had any prolonged 
illnesses? 

(One month or more)? . 
l-( ) Yes 2-( ) No 
what were they? 


66. Were 




Were you ill at any time last 
year? 

(Two weejp or more)? 

H\) Yes 2h( ,) No 

W. If so, state its nature and dur- 

ation ’ - 

X. Cheek the members of your 

immediate family who were 
ill for an extended' period 
during your high-school 
career. 

Number tf 


) Housekeeper 
) Breadwinner 
) Brother 
) / Sister 
Other? "... 


Y. BtateXwhat ailments, physical 
or Rental defects you have 
which you think have inter- 
fered or may interfere with 
"^our p rogres s in school; also 


state the length of time you 
have bad them 


Z. List the prises or honors which 
you won during your high- 
school career. 


AA. Name the large cities you 
. have visited ... 


66. Check the item below which 
best represents the total amount 
of time s^ent on visits. 

1- ( ) Spent one to three weeks 

on visit 

2- ( ) Spent four to eight weeks 

on visit 

8-( ) Spent 2 to 8 months on 
visit 

4 -( ) Visited places mentioned 
in AA several times 
for short periods. 

BB. Cheek item below which 
best represents additional 
travel experience which 
you have had. ' 

1- ( ) Visited fund towp, 

* . farm, or village 

2- ( ) Visited foreign 

country or coun- 
tries 

67. What is the greatest distance 
you have traveled away 
from home, exduding your 
trip to coUeyet (Check 
. only one.) 

1- ( ) One to 60 miles 

2- ( ) 51 to 100 miles 
8-( ) dOl to 160 miles 

4- ( ) 151 to 200 miles 

5- ( ) 201 td 250 miles 
M ) Wl to 300 miles’ 
7-( ) More than 300 

miles - 
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68. Check the item which de- 

7-( 

) $201 to 

$225 

scribes your home status. 


, .monthly 


l-( ) Parents or guard- 

8-( 

) $226 to 

$250 

ians own home 


monthly 


2-( ) Parents or guard- 

•-( 

) $251 to 

$275 * 

ians rent home 

• 

monthly 


OC. Check the additional items 

*-( 

) $276 to 

$300 

which describe your home 


monthly 


status. < 

y-( 

) More than 

$300 

l-( ) FurnVce heat in 


monthly 


home 

71. Check 

the item representing* 


\ - 


2 -( 


light In 


M 

*-( 

M 

6 -( 

7-( 

M 

M 


y-( 


) Electric 
home 

) Gas in home 
) Bath in home 
) Toilet in home 
) Piano in home 
) Radio in home 
) Brick hcune 
) Frame hofne 
x-( ) Concrete, atone, or 
, stucco home 
) Home in apar^- 
ment house 

69. Do yotar parents or guard-* 
ians own additional real 
estate? 

l-( ) Yea 2-( ) No 

DD. Estimate its value 

Check the one item best 
representing the total in- 
oome of your family last 
year; if you don’t know, 
OUESS. (Combine in- 
come of breadwinner and 
housekeeper if both are 
working, and income from 
other sources.) 
l-( ) Up to $60 monthly 
) $51 to $75 month- 
ly 

) $76 to $100 month- 
ly 

) $101 to $150 
monthly 

) $161 to $176 
monthly 
176 to 
monthly 


70. 


2M 

3H 

4-( 

M 


/' 


* 


$200 


the number of rooms in 
your home (not including 
baths or hails). 

. l-( ) Three 

2- ( ) Four 

3- ( ) Five 

4- ( ) Six 

6-( ) Seven „ 

6- ( ) Eight 

7- ( ) Nine 

8- ( ) Ten or more 

72. Check the one item which 

represents the number^ of 
persons who lived in your 
home last year. •. 

1- ( > Two 

2- ( ) Three • ' 

, 3-( ) Four 

4-( ) Kve, ' 

M )hx ^ , 

6- ( ) Seven 

* 7-( ) Eight 

8-( ) Nine 

0- ( ) Ten 

x-( ) More than ten 

73. Estimate the number of 

books in your home ex- 
cluding school textbooks. 
Check one item only. 

1- ( ) Less than 25 

2- ( ) 26 to 50 

3- ( ) 61 to 100 

4 - ( ) 101-200 

- 5-( X 201-800 

* 6-( ) 301-400 

7- ( ) 401-600 

8- ( ) 601-750 

. 9-( ) 751-1,000 
x-( ) More than 1,000 
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74. How many magazines are 
tak&n or purchased regu- 
larly in . your home? 
Check only one item. 

1- ( ) None , 

2- ( ) One 

3- ( ) Two 

4- ( ) Three 

5- ( ) Four 

6- ( ) Five or more 

EE. List the magazines taken or 
purchased regularly in 
‘ your home: 

75. Check the item felow which 
represents the newspapers 
^ taken in your home. 

(Check only one item.) 

1- ( ) No daily newspaper 

0 and no Negro 

newspaper 

2- ( ) No daily but one 

or more Negro 
newspapers 

&-( ) Daily and no Ne- 
gro newspaper 
4— ( ) Daily and one or 
more Negro 
, newspapers 
PF. Ust the Negro newspapers 
taken: 

76. Did you have access to a 

public library during your 
high school career? ’ 
l-( ) Yes 2-( ) No 

77. Check the item representing 
^ your use of the library. 

1- ( ) Not at all 

2- ( ) Infrequently 

) Regularly 


78. Was there a special room 
equipped for a library in 
your high school? 
l-( ) Yes 2-( )No 
If there was a library in your 
high school, was a special 
librarian in charge? 
l-( ) Yes 2-( ) No 
Check the item representing 
your use of the school li- 
brary 

l-( ) Not at all 
2 ~( ) Infrequently 

3-( ) Regularly 

Name the important Negro 
Magazines: 


79. 


80. 


HH. Name four or five important 
books dealing with .Negro 
life and characters: 


II. Name the important philan- 
thropic and civic agencies 
interested in Negro wel- 
fare: 


JJ. Check all the items below 
which you have seen, 
heard, or experienced: 

1— ( ) Symphony orches- 

tra 

2- ( ) Oratorio 
3~( ) Grand opera 
4-( ) Ocean 

&-( ) Art museum 

6- ( ) Historical or nat- 

ural muse um 

7- ( ) -Zoo 


1 


M 

io-( 
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) Building of sky- 00. If you had any deficiencies to 


11- ( 

12 - ( 

13- ( 

14- ( 

15- ( 


scraper 
) Mining operations 
) Operation of steel 
mill 

) Shipyard 




) Stockyard 
) Cotton field 
) Railroad shops 
) Large commercial 
office 

16~( ) Extensive orchard 
cultivation 

17-( ) v Yellowstone ^Na- 
tional ParlT 

IS— ( , ) Name any other 
significant ex- 
periences: 


KE. List the subjects in which 
you failed in high school: 


LL. List the subjects which you 
liked most in high school: 




MM. List the subjects whicn you 
liked least in high school: 


NN. List the subjects in which 
you received your highest 
marks in high school: 


make up when you came 
to college, list them below: 


PP. Circle the number repre- 
senting the amount of 
time which you devoted to 
< the following subjects in 
high school: 


Subjects 

1 English 

2 Latin 

3 Modern lan- 

guage. u k 

4 GeneralMathAf U 

5 Algebra U\ U 

0 Plane Geom- * 

etry U u 

7 Solid Q*o0> 

etry U iz 

8 Trigonome- 

try 

9 History 

10 Civics 

11 Sociology 

12 Economics 

13 Biology 

14 Phvsiol. and 

18 PhyJPra 
10 Chemistry 

17 Geography 

18 General 

Science 

19 Agriculture 

20 Stenography 

21 Typing 

22 BookkeefOng 

23 Com. Arith- 

metic H u 

24 Commercial 

Law ft ft 

25 Physical 

Educ. U U 

20 Music U 2 

27 Art 2 2 

28 Mech. Draw- 

ing u iz 

29 Industrial or 
" Manual 

Arts U 

30 Home Eoo- 
. comics 

31 bthers 


Number of fears or 
fraction thereof 

SB 


2 3 4 
2 3 4 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4/ 


2 3 4 
2 3 4 


2 3 4 


2 3 4 
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APPENDIX HI 


Unitxd Statu Department or tot Interior, 

Omc* or Education, 
Washington, December 1990 . 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR BACKGROUND 8TUDYOF NEGRO 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN . . 

Dear Sir or Madam: * 

We are sending you under separate oover the questionnaires and 
examin a t ions for use in the background study being conducted' by our 
apecialist in Negro education, and with which your school has kindly 
consented to cooperate. The person who is to supervise the study is 
asked to familiarise himself with the manual of instructions which fa 
enclosed with the ex a min ations, especially pages 7 US 12. We are re* 
questing that, each school arrange to have the tests scored immediately 
after the examination. 8chools which desire to have the soores or any 
data from the questionnaire for their files may transfer to their 
records, but they are asked to return all examinations and question- 
naires to us as early as convenient. 

' The background questionnaire to be used is partially precoded, which 
' fact will both facilitate the task of filling it out and of tabulating the 
results. Although the questionnaire may appear formidable at first, 
as a matter of fact, it is very simple. The supervisor of the study is 
requested to familiarise himself with the blank and then to make a 
general explanation of it to the students. Special explanation might 
"given of such questions as 13-19, 23-24, J56-59. The examination 
requires one hour to complete and the questionnaire should be filled out 
in forty or fifty minutes. In case both tasks are performed at one 
meeting of the freshmen, which u 'highly desirable, a brief rest period 
should be allowed between th$m. 

You, of oourse, realise the importance which personnel studies are 
taking in our whole educational scheme, and how they are becoming 
the very foundation upon which programs of education, vocational 
and .personal guidance are being built. It is desirable, therefore, that 
the background questionnaire be filled out as completely and accurately 
as possible. It is believed that the information thus furnished, together 
with the results.of the accompanying examination, will give a body of 
facts which will be inestimable in their value, not only for the education 
of the Negro, but for education in general. Wo are extremely grateful, 
therefore, for your cooperation, and we believe that your school will 
receive many direct as well as Indirect benefits from the study. 
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qUMtion'o^re, 

advantageous. Y„„ M ^ “ ' OUW ** Ve ^ 

v^r* 86 ' 1 P, “* ^ ^ 

Bess Gooduu)onts, 

Assisly fii^Commutioner. 
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